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AN EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE COLLECTION. 





DURING the spring the customary re-arrangement of 
the loan collection was made at the Park, and the obe- 
lisk, now looking in at the Museum windows, seems to 
have stimulated the committee of artists to show that 
ancient bore that this is a new country. It is the first 
season that callow and school-boy works have been 
admitted ; another season, Jook out for school-girl pic- 
tures, and studies from the round in two crayons. 
Messrs. Dielman and Alden Weir and J. G. Brown must 
have tender and gently ‘‘ mollicoddling’’ hearts tow- 
ard the babes in the nursery. This committee, know- 
ing perfectly well what good art is, have thought fit to 
make the galleries the demonstration of their good-na- 
ture, not of their judgment. Last year the selection of 
American works was confined to such as had passed 
the test, had been greeted among painters with little 
wise nods—such works, in fact, as it was agreed would 
** do’’—and we had Homer’s *‘ Confederates’’ and Sar- 
tain’s ** Italian Boy,’’ and pictures in tone with those, 
so that every one was surprised to see how much quality 
there was in the best American painting, and the ex- 
clusiveness of the exhibition got noised across the 
water, and even ‘‘ L’Art’’ said it was the best showing of 
our attainments yet made. This year the fence is down, 
and the young colts are leaping in, and it is hopeless 
to suppose that the Museum will be any more choice in 
future than an Academy exhibition. An aggressive and 
unforgettable part of the display is contributed by 
the noble world of the unheard-of, the embryonic, the 
yet-to-be. Let us respect these thumb-sucking heroes 
of the cradle : in them lies the hope of the future ; but 
custom has assigned them an honorable and becoming 
support to hang to: it is the apron-string of the nurse, 
not the swinging publicity afforded by a hanging com- 
mittee. This invasion from the nursery is as dis- 
couraging a feature as it is possible to imagine. The 
Museum loan ought to be a careful choice of approved 
work, It began on that theory, and made everybody 
sanguine. The day need not have come yet when proud 
professors were to lead in their prize scholars in the 
wreaths and best dresses of a school commencement. 
The Museum is for the canvases of men, not for semi- 
nary drawing-books. 

What are the records of some of the exhibitors whose 
works are hung in conspicuous places in this supposed 
Walhalla of those who have conquered? Who has 
told of them, what stir have they made, and when 
were they admitted among artists of consideration ? 
Who has heard of young Schuchardt, whose ‘‘ Out in 
the Cold”’ is exhibited on the line, and resembles an 
abortive work of Mr. J. G. Brown? How came the 
unkindness to be done him of putting his work in pil- 
lory, when careful potting and then bedding and con- 
centrated manuring is obviously the need of his doubt- 
less fine germs for many a long day? And Frederick 
Church? We thought, heaven save the mark! that this 
bouffe-performer was still devising comic birds with 
bald heads and saucer eyes, supposed to be humorous 
exaggerations, for the ingenious fables of Mr. Hurlbert, 
and the like literary ephemera. Who expected to see 
him among the artists who are selected to teach the 
multitude? And Mr. Plumb, with his head called 
“Your Health !’” When was this lad made a classic, 
and what is the lesson of his mechanical, tinny, airless 
style for mixed visitors trying to comprehend artistic 
standards? And Frank Fowler, whose ‘‘ Bacchus” 
has a goitre? And poor Charles Temple Dix, who 
died, the worse luck, before he had lived, artistically 
speaking? He is represented by his ‘‘ Beacon,’’ and 
** Lateen Craft,”’ and ‘* Dicart Bay.’’ Is the Museum a 
parlor album for the efforts of well-born amateurs ? 
Shall rich society darlings, such as Dix and Jules Stew- 
art and Augustus Heaton, be put forward into the so- 
ciety of athletes grown up in the gladiatorial schools, 
instead of being left to enjoy the sweeter tournaments 
of the carpet and the praises of ball-room belles ? 

These amateurs out of place are more than ridiculous, 
they are disquieting. The loan collections of such an 
institution as the Museum should be such as have passed 
the harshest and most cruel standards, and the ordeal be- 
fore they assume their teaching function ought to be a 
terrible one. Every selection should show the chastened, 
proved seriousness of a work that has conquered for it- 
self some lofty artistic success. And if the works from 
the juveniles are unsatisfactory, are they corrected by 
those of the elders, at least of all? What is the expla- 
nation of admitting such mature performances as 


Loop’s ‘* Echo,”’ and the ‘*‘ Cleopatra’ of Henry Peters 
Gray, and T. Moran’s composition of patches without 
a focus called ‘* Communipaw ’’? Who voted for the ac- 
ceptance of G. Henry Hall's still-life, and the efforts of 
McCord and David Johnson ? 

Wandering through the galleries, in a temper which 
is necessarily stimulated at too many points to hostility, 
we certainly do stumble across works which strike us 
as exactly of the right kind for such a place—works 
which raise wholesome discussion or frank admiration. 
Whistler’s ‘‘ White Girl,’’ an artist's tour de force and 
piece of bravado, is just the kind of déclassée experiment 
that one wants to see ina competition of technique. We 
do not wish to fight again the jousts of this woebegone 
tournament queen, whose battles have raged since 1862, 
and who treads so closely the bounds of the ridiculous 
in this mocking age of the esthetic craze. Meaningless 
as one of Swinburne’s verses, not condescending to be 
beautiful or even well-drawn, she takes a high station 
from the pure sensitiveness of her tones, the inlay of 
whites of different tint, and a sort of bloom of breath- 
able air about her, a distinguished atmosphere which 
she carries with her wherever she goes. Even those 
who can see no sort of success in the principal figure 
are won over by the maestria with which the animal’s 
head of the rug is painted, and acknowledge that the 
artist of that wondrous piece of still-life must have in 
him something more than they can comprehend. 
Whistler’s ‘‘ Coast of Brittany,’’ too, is a thing well 
worth having and well worth learning from. When it 
was at the Academy, the sapient Academicians hung it 
over a door.’ Though the sky is rather raw, the treat- 
ment of the brown sea-sand is admirable, and that of 
the whispering and fluctuating sea is stamped with true 
poetry. Beside such a study of quality as the ‘* White 
Girl’’ may be mentioned other efforts where technique is 
the aim, as Henner’s little ‘‘ Woman at the Fountain,”’ 
and Bastien-Lepage’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc.’’ The specimen 
of Henner belongs to a numerous class, and is only a 
study; it shows how, by artfully exaggerating the 
darkness of the relief, he can make human skin glow 
with a strange, unreasonable luminousness, so that you 
wonder if there is not some special light on his particular 
canvas. The flesh he represents is deficient in carna- 
tion, and has no suffusion of blood. IL.ike cream 
viewed by moonlight, it spreads its thick unfurrowed 
breadth of pure ‘‘ matte’ splendor, most wonderfully 
rich and serene. This trifling example of his one talent 
is a lesson to painters—a lesson how to sacrifice every- 
thing boldly to the particular artistic effect desired. If 
your problem is to make goddess-flesh shine among the 
ilexes, learn from the directness and from the rejections 
of this painter one way of attaining your object. Le- 
page’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ is a problem of how to make a 
figure seem solid and real without any light and shade. 
Every trick of art is absent, yet the inspired girl stands 
as positive as iron while she is divine and epic in ex- 
pression. The position of the foot shows with great 
ingenuity how the maiden has turned and turned, striv- 
ing to fix the fleeting vision in an air that is full of ap- 
paritions. The orchard behind her is painted as never 
orchard was painted before, the tache of color being 
plainly and bravely set down wherever it occurred, with 
no attempt to force the perspective : thus near forms 
seem vague and out of focus, and distant forms seem 
near, as in the most courageous realism of a Japanese 
design, and the background forms a decoration of ex- 
treme interest if not of extreme beauty. 

The large Clays of 1875 has a peculiar, luminous trick 
about the water, hard to get, and amounting almost to 
phosphorescence. Bunce’s large ‘‘ Venice’’ of 1879 is 
dreamy, with more soul about it than any Ziem, and 
wonderfully swathed in vapor. Twachtman’s ‘‘ Coast 
Scene”’ of the same year is admirable. Couture’s self- 
portrait is thin and insufficient, a strange contrast to the 
terra-cotta hardness of Bonnat’s likeness of President 
J. T. Johnston, the worst Bonnat we have ever seen, a 
brutal petrifaction unworthy the fame of a reputable 
painter. Speaking of Couture, there is a little copy of 
his ‘‘ Decadence,’’ which has managed to preserve all 
his silvery sweetness of color—a lucid gray tone 
touched here and there with delicious spots of vivid- 
ness. Alden Weir’s ‘* Bretagne Interior’’ has been 
retained ; it is a rich and marrowy treatment of a dark, 
scarce-illuminated den, very different from the iron 
hardness of our Hovendens and Edgar Wards in similar 
scenes. It harmonizes in a certain way with Mun- 
kacsy’s singular and impressive treatment of a haying 
scene, where, though the hay is gray, the great truths 


of values are broadly preserved. Eakins’ ‘* Chess-play- 
ers,’’ being portraits of his father and two friends, has 
been presented by the family to our Museum. Noth- 
ing he has done has been so unreservedly admired by 
artists. It requires a special lighting, being painted in 
a mistakenly low key ; but treated fairly, and well flooded 
with light, it is found to equal in quality the very best 
Meissoniers ; it isa great pity that this picture has never 
been sent to a Paris Salon, for our public believe in 
nothing that has not been consecrated by a French im- 
position of hands. Wylie’s great unfinished Vendean 
scene, presented to the institution by Goupil, is a rich, 
sumptuous bit of grouping, though he would have made 
it richer and better had he lived. ‘Take any head in it 
and compare it with Knaus’s so-called ‘‘ Solomonic’’ 
head of a rabbi-like patriarch, and see the latter's in- 
feriority ; yet Wylie has been called an imitator of 
Knaus ! 

There is a Breton, a twilight harvest scene with weary 
gleaners stretching their arms ; Breton has done bet- 
ter, but the picture is a delicate eclogue. Morchard’s 
**Salome’’ is picturesque and handsome, an orna- 
mental “‘ article de Paris.’’ Casanova’s disputing eccle- 
siastics are wittily treated of course, and graphic as the 
disputing Catholic and Methodist in Thackeray's ac- 
count of Lord Steyne. 

We are surprised and charmed to find an exceptionally 
beautiful ‘‘ Féte Champétre’’ of Watteau’s lent to the 
collection ; itis the property of Mr. Kountze. It appears 
to be quite as fine as the ‘‘ Departure for Cythera”’ in 
the Louvre. As for the large and vaunted Murillo, the 
saint whose loaves change into flowers in his apron, it 
may be genuine, for the reason that the works of Mu- 
rillo’s boyhood did not tempt copyists. But it is hope- 
lessly immature, pictorially worthless, and not such as 
would be admitted to any of the European museums of 
the first class. 

We need not speak in detail of the drawings present- 
ed by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, for they have already 
received critical attention in our columns, and with ex- 
cellent reason been pronounced of very little value. 
Every curiosity shop of Paris, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, can bring out a horde of such old mas- 
ters to offer to the American tourist. The St, 
Hubert, by Diirer, would be, if genuine, so immense- 
ly valuable that it would long since have been 
placed in the room of honor of a European gallery ; it 
seems to be some pupil’s study from the engraving. 
The Michael Angelos are inadmissible—a dreary 
travesty of his style, the recognizable husk instead of 
the kernel. 





OUR MISMANAGED MUSEUM. 





FIRST ARTICLE, 

THE efforts put forth of late by the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to make the public believe 
their institution plays an important part in the educa- 
tion, not only of our own community, but of the whole 
country, show such a curious state of self-delusion on 
the part of these persons—for it is, of course, impossi- 
ble they should not be sincere in what they say and 
print—as makes it imperative in those who do not 
share in this delusion to show why they think it is 
one. 

If the statements made by the officers of the Museum 
as to the condition of the institution, and as to the es- 
teem in which it is held by the people of our city, are 
to be taken for sober truth, then it follows that the 
museum is in a condition of high health, that it is not 
only contributing a vast deal to the actual pleasure of 
the people, but is practically useful, and therefore 
ought to be sustained not by private funds alone, but 
by a generous helping from the public purse. 

The trustees say two things. First, we are told 
that, up to a certain point, the Museum at present is 
supplied with sufficient material for study in the arts of 
design to make it of immense practical value to work- 
men. Of course its deficiencies are many ; its collec- 
tions are incomplete, and its means of enlarging them 
are scanty ; it needs money and generous assistance of 
all kinds. Still, more than two years ago, in May, 
1879, we read in the report of the trustees the follow- 
ing cheering words: “* The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has already paid. It has paid during the past six 
years many hundred thousand dollars into the hands of 
workmen, women, and children in decorative employ- 
ments unknown a few years ago, and in increased art 
industries many hundred thousand into the pockets of 
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importers, merchants, manufacturers, and _ real-estate 
owners.” 

Such being the alleged condition of the Museum, in 
spite of all defects, we are next told that the people 
have known how to value the advantages offered them, 
and have proved their appreciation by flocking to the 
Museum in such numbers as to remember would dizzy 
the arithmetic of memory. In the report for May, 
1879, we read that the number of visitors to the Muse- 
um during the year then ended was 29,932, of whom 
26,137, were free visitors, and 3,795 paid for admis- 
sion. Inthe report for May, 1880, we have only the 
number of visitors given for the thirty-seven days from 
the date of re-opening the Museum in the new building, 
April 1st, to May 9th, the day on which the report left 
the printer. The figures given for these thirty-seven 
days are 206,871, against 29,932 for the entire year pre- 
vious when the Museum was in Fourteenth Street. The 
public swallowed this gratifying report with such com- 
placency, it is no wonder it was thought right they 
should be rewarded with something still better. And, 
in fact, the report for May, 1881, assures us with pride 
that during the last thirteen months the attendance has 
been 1,200,373! 

On what do the trustees found these impossible num- 
bers? There isno machinery for keeping the tally—no 
turn-stile, no tickets (except, of late, on pay-days), no 
porters, other than the unruly boys with rough manners 
whose conduct has been so fruitful a source of com- 
plaint, particularly from ladies. The numbering, even 
supposing it to be taken at all, must be the merest 
guess-work, and now that the man who invented the 
system has given us the key to the cipher there is no 
longer any mystery about it. This man is really a 
wonderful fellow, as ingenious in combinations and as 
quick in invention as the director himself ; he can make 
up an imposing daily report of figures out of a paltry 
dozen or so of visitors as adroitly as Di Cesnola him- 
self can piece a ‘‘ Bearded Venus’”’ or an ‘‘ Egyptian’’ 
statue out of a basketful of odds and ends of heads, feet, 
and shoulders, that never met in one body before. 
And yet he is a mere ignorant policeman, with only a 
heaven-taught skill in these numerical combinations : 


‘* He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;” 


and, according to his own account, he became more 
and more skilful as he saw that the increasing weekly 
list (made up out of whole cloth) gave increased pleas- 
ure to the Director. 

But, really, there was no need of calling up this in- 
formant, the facts spoke for themselves ; and long be- 
fore he had told what he knew, the untruthfulness of 
these astounding reports had become matter of private 
scandal. For a long time back several gentlemen in 
this city have been amusing themselves and their 
friends by applying all sorts of tests to the figures ; cal- 
culating how many persons must have been standing on 
the threshold of the Museum every minute in the day ; 
proving that, if these figures were true, every show- 
case in the galleries, upstairs and down, would have 
a row of spectators three deep ranged along the 
front of it all day ; that if only every third visitor sur- 
rendered his cane or umbrelia, parasol, and satchel, 
there would be no room for stacking them up, and it 
would require a force of several men to look after the 
checks. In fact, the returns cannot stand the least 
common-sense investigation ; the numbers given are 
simply impossible ; they only make the management of 
the Museum ridiculous ; and perhaps no better com- 
ment on their fraudulent character is needed than the 
fact that as soon as The Times newspaper turned the 
light of its lantern upon these impudent numbers, they 
began to shrink, and under the fear of exposure they 
are growing small by degrees and every day beauti- 
fully less. 

This is ridiculous enough, and one would think that 
men of the character of the trustees would wince under 
the exposure, and come out manfully and express their 
regret at having been so deceived themselves and at hav- 
ing been made tools of by their agents to deceive the pub- 
lic. But,no! they prefer to pose as injured innocents, 
and to stand on their dignity and sulk in silence. They 
behave about this charge as they do about Mr. Feuar- 
dent’s charges. Unable to meet him with arguments 
two of the trustees run about town belaboring whoever 
has nothing better to do than to listen to them with 
arguments to prove that Mr. Feuardent’s cards are 
forgeries. Another, who ought to know better, plies a 
fellow-trustee wjth arguments to show that in Card 
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No. 1 the two artotypes are taken, not from the same 
figure, but from two different ones. Yet even the 
American Art Review, which makes no admissions in 
Mr. Feuardent’s favor without the greatest reluctance, 
says (May, 1881, p. 38), “‘ if the attempt has really been 
made to discredit Mr. Feuardent’s photograph as a 
forgery, the best friends of the Museum will grieve the 
most at such a false step.’’ Yet, unless I am greatly 
misinformed, and I do not believe I am, this is exactly 
what Mr. J. Q. A. Ward is persistently doing at this 
very day; what Mr. Savage himself confessed to me 
he had himself done down to a very late hour, and 
what Mr. Robt. Hoe, Jr., is also doing as obstinately 
now as he did in the beginning. 

So with the charge of publishing false returns of vis- 
itors. This charge has been publicly made, and it would 
certainly seem to require a public answer. But all that 
has been done by the trustees officially is to slowly re- 
duce the numbers in their weekly reports, hoping to 
get down to a common-sense basis without being dis- 
covered by the public ; and the only personal notice taken 
by them of the charge has been the visit of the two 
members of the board who have been most vicious in 
their defence of the Director, to one of the newspapers 
that has stood all along for a fair and open in- 
vestigation, upon whose proprietor they urged a 
policy of silence as to these charges. They were 
assured that the newspaper in question was actuated 
in its course by no malice, and had only the good 
of the Museum at heart; that it had published only 
fact, and dealt only in arguments, and that if these 
gentlemen had anything to say in rebuttal of the 
charges made, the columns of the newspaper were 
open to them as freely as to the other side 
or that, if they wished to talk to a reporter, one 
should be sent to them. When their complaints 
and appeals for silence were met in this manly and 
open fashion, what did these trustees do? They de- 
clined either to print anything over their own names, 
or talk to a reporter. We may therefore dismiss the 
charges of false returns as confessed, and I have 
already shown the reason why these false returns were 
made. In another paper I shall proceed to show the 
absurdity of the claim set up by the trustees that the 
Museum is playing an important part in the develop- 
ment of the industrial arts among us. This claim has 
as little basis of truth as the report of a large attend- 
ance. The reason why so few artists and artisans do 
really go to the Museum to study is that there is but 
little for them to study when they get there. 

CLARENCE COOK. 





BENERAL DI CESNOLA has betaken 
himself to Europe on “important 
business’’ for the Museum. A day 
or two before his departure suit was 
brought against him by Mr. Feuar- 
dent for defamation of character. It 
is possible that the worthy Director may find some 
plausible reason for not returning to this country, but 
in any event it is much to be hoped that the questions 
raised in the Di Cesnola-Feuardent controversy may be 
thoroughly sifted and settled before an impartial legal 
tribunal. 





x . ~ 

THE art lovers of Paris revelled recently in the Léo- 
pold Double sale of pictures, books, porcelain, rare 
furniture, and bric-a-brac of all sorts. M. Double, a 
highly polished gentleman with five centuries of noble 
ancestors and a long purse, spent fifty years in filling 
fourteen salons with five million francs’ worth of art 
treasures. The times of Louis Quatorze, Quinze, and 
Seize specially attracted him, and his collections over- 
flowed with souvenirs of these luxurious monarchs and 
their pleasure-loving courts. He was specially devoted 
to the Queen of Louis XVI., and was facetiqusly called 


**Marie Antoinette’s lover,’’ one of his rooms being 
completely furnished, at great cost, with objects that 
had belonged to her. Its treasures included her bureau, 
her reclining-chair in rose satin, her lace coffer in Le- 
vantine morocco, a mahogany table, a diamond-in- 
crusted clock, books, bronzes, porcelain, and Gobelins 
tapestries, besides the Dauphin’s secretary and text- 
books and his little arm-chair in sky-blue satin. 


+ 
* * 


ANOTHER of M. Double’s enchanted rooms was con- 
secrated to a queen of the opera, Mdlle. Duthé. ‘“* Its 
wainscoting, covered with amorous emblems, doves, 
quivers, roses, myosotis, the customary attributes of 
Cupid ; the alcove, surrounded by mirrors ; the mantel- 
piece of deep blue marble, with chasings of copper gilt 
executed by Gouthiéres ; the furniture of white silk, 
with bouquets of roses, all was carried intact from the 
Chaussée d’Antin to the hotel of M. Double. The 
tongs ‘ fleurdelisées’ reveal the name of the son of the 
gods who threw a shower of gold on this Danaé.”’ It 
was the young Comte d’Artois, afterward Charles X., 
whom the lucky Mdlle. Duthé l-ewitched into such ec- 
stasies of decoration and furniture. 
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THE Sévres possessed by M. Double included some 
extraordinarily fine pieces, among others the famous 
Louis XV. set, decorated with birds, which Buffon 
called his ‘‘ Sévres edition,’’ and a pair of vases in 
*“ soft rose paste’’ representing the battle of Fontenoy. 
These are said to be the most beautiful Sévres vases in 
existence ; they were sold for $34,000, and the Buffon 
service brought $19,000, Another treasure worth a 
moderate fortune was Falconnet’s superb white marble 
clock, a vase surrounded by the three graces, of whom 
Diderot wickediy remarked: ‘* Elles montraient tout 
sauf l’heure.”’ 

oe” ‘ 

WHILE the proposal to open the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum on Sundays for the benefit of the artisan and 
workingmen is severely frowned down by the most in- 
fluential trustees as a violation of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, it is interesting to notice that on Easter Sun- 
day a loan exhibition was opened in Whitechapel-—the 
lowest quarter in London—with the declared approval 
of the vicar, the Rev. S. A. Barnett. 
clergyman observed that he had heard it said that art 
was not gospel, and that Sunday opening was desecra- 
tion; but his motives were religious: ninety-five per 
cent of the population of East London went to no place 


This sensible 


of worship, and it seemed to him a matter of religion 
to open this exhibition in order to appeal to some of 
these. Art could not take the place of God, but it 
could prepare the ground for religion, and he hoped 
that art exhibitions would ultimately fill all schools at 
holiday times, 


ABOUT a year ago I suggested to our photographers 
that it might pay them to produce pictures to be insert- 
ed in panels for doors and cabinets. I see that this 
very thing has just been done in London with great 
success. Vernon Heath's “‘ Glimpses of Nature in 
Panels,’’ framed in dark red velvet, are described as 
admirable, and especially in favor for decoration of 
yacht cabins, where space is much restricted. 

* ” * 

** POLITICAL POTTERY” is being revived in Eng- 
land,, Messrs. Mortlock have lately produced a triple- 
handled ‘* tyg’’ of brown Doulton ware, designed to 
commemorate the return, for the first time in the history 
of the county, of six Liberal members for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Political pottery would be a new 
thing in this country. Why should not the managers 
of the State elections consider its merits over those of 
fireworks and torchlight processions? In New Jersey, 
for instance, the Trenton potteries might be kept busy 
next fall in turning out plates and mugs with the por- 
traits of rival candidates for office. A piece of useful 
political crockery would not soon be destroyed in the 
workman’s little home. There are great possibilities 
in this suggestion; but if any of the political parties 
should act upon it and overrun the country with inde- 
structible portraits of unworthy candidates, doubtless I 
shall be very sorry for having made it. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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OMMENCING our re- 
marks under the above 
heading with Raimondo 
Madrazo, who was born 
in Rome of Spanish 
parents, may seem 
somewhat anomalous. 
But he is a true Parisian 
nevertheless, if long res- 
idence in the French 
capital and entire sym- 
pathy with its mode 
of life can make him 
so. He is a good-look- 

ing, easy-going young man, and is 

one of a brilliant circle of wits of the 
pencil. His subjects are as often 

Italian and Spanish as French, but 

the pretty women with which his pic- 

tures abound are evidently generally 
from Parisian models. Madrazo does 
not exhibit at the Salon, but he has 

been decorated, and he received a 

first-class medal at the Paris Exposi- 

tion of 1878. Among the large num- 
ber of his pictures which have found 
their way to this country may be 
mentioned his ‘‘ Entrance to a Span- 
ish Church’’ for which Mr. Theron 

Butler paid about $5000, and the in- 

terior of a church in Italy, introduc- 

ing many figures in postures of pray- 
er, which brought about $4500 at the 

John Taylor Johnston sale. Mr. 

Robert W. Cutting, if we remember 

aright, has two of his painiings, one 

of which represents several persons 
coming down the steps of a church 

on a rainy day. Mr. William H. 

Vanderbilt has ‘‘ Le Bal Masqué,”’ 





R. MADRAZO. SKETCHED BY HIMSELF. 





and in 1876 he got a medal. His pictures are usually of ZLANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 
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painting called ‘‘ After the Ball.” 
Madrazo is about thirty-five years old. 
He is married to a sister of the la- 
mented Fortuny. 

Armand Charnay, the next on our 
list of Parisian artist wits, is a French- 
man born and bred, and has the most 
brilliant qualities of his race. That 
he is courageous every artist will 
readily admit who studied with him 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and re- 
members his little conflict with the 
director over the drawing he submitted 
for his preliminary examination as a 
candidate for the ‘‘ Prix de Rome.”’ 
The subject given out to the students 
was Hector taking leave of Androma- 
che. To the amusement of the whole school Charnay 
submitted a drawing in which Hector was attired like 
an English tourist with a carpet-bag, and the servant 
of the Trojan hero wore an English livery, including 
a gold band on a “‘chimney-pot’’ hat. The director 
was very angry and declared: that he would not hang 
such a caricature. ‘‘ Why do you call it a caricature ?”’ 
said Charnay. ‘‘ How can you ask such a question ?”’ 
was the reply. “‘ You know perfectly well that the 
costume is ridiculous.’’ ‘‘It is probably quite as cor- 
rect as the regulation classic costume with the coal- 
scuttle helmet, for which there is not the least author- 
ity,’ retorted Charnay, and he insisted that it should 
be hung with the «ther drawings. He carried his 
point, and the newspapers took his part and declared 
that he was right. Charnay studied under Pils and 
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high life, introducing pretty children, fashionably dress- 
ed women and handsome equipages. He is also fond of 
painting such quiet country scenes as our illustration of 
the charming little gir] by the waterside. As he lives 
out of the city his frequent choice of rural subjects is 
quite natural. His home is at Marlotte, a picturesque 
village near Fontainebleau. There are scarcely more 
than a hundred inhabitants and about a third of them 
are artists. There are several good examples of M. 
Charnay’s work in New York, notably one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Robert W. Cutting. Mr. S. P. Avery 
is an admirer of this artist’s dainty little canvases, so 
full of conscientious work in every detail, and takes 
pleasure in bringing them to the notice of collectors. 
Another of the Parisian artist wits is M. Roche- 
grosse. He is akinsman of Theodore de Banville, him- 
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self a great wit, a poet, and a brilliant figure in the lit- 
erary circle of which Victor Hugo is the bright particu- 
lar star. What De Banville does with the pen for the 
French literature of to-day, Rochegrosse does with the 
pencil. His contributions to the periodical press are 
numerous, embodying the combined knowledge of the 
**man about town”’ and the skill of the accomplished 
draughtsman. Bellée and Bigot are almost equally 
well known as contributors to the Paris illustrated 
periodical press. Adrien Marie, whose capital drawing 
of sea bathers appears on our front page, is too well 
known to our readers to need now more than a passing 
notice. 

In the limits of the present article we have had no 
space to devote to Vierge and other Parisian artist 
wits who are quite as clever with the pencil as those we 
have named. We shall speak of them later. 





OUTLINE, COLORING, FOREGROUND AND FIGURE. 





AT the present season, when many of our readers may 
be making their first essay at painting in water colors 
from nature, the following practical hints on the method 
of working a landscape will be found very acceptable. 
They are somewhat abridged from Thomas L. Row- 
botham’s excellent little manual on the subject : 

The paper having been properly strained upon a 
drawing board, and being quite dry, the outline of the 
proposed drawing should be carefully made. However 
tedious this preparation of the outline may appear, it 
eventually saves time ; and, leading to ultimate excel- 
lence, it enables the student to complete his picture 
with greater facility and power. 

An accurate outline saves an infin- 
ity of trouble, by securing the hand 
against errors in the progress of the 
work ; it insures confidence in the use 
of the brush when charged ; and the 
most valuable result of the confidence 
thus communicated is, that the tints 
are left clean and bright. 

The outline should be sketched at 
first lightly, but so far carefully as to 
leave no appearance of vagueness or 
indecision. The lines may afterward 
be strengthened, where necessary, by 
a more decisive and vigerous touch, 
but if, in the first efforts to copy an 
object, the proportions be not cor- 
rect, it is better to rub out the whole 
than to tint upon a multiplicity of 
lines, which only’ indicate weakness 
and cause confusion. 

Draw, then, with a fine but faithful 
and firm line the remote distance, 
making the lines stronger in touch as 
they approach the foreground. The 
foreground itself should be laid in with 
something of spirit and decision ; and 
you thus define, even at the outset of 
your work, the different degrees of 
distance intended. No shading, how- 
ever, with the lead pencil must be 
attempted in any stage of drawing the 
" outline. 

S If mountains constitute the utmost 
distance, the lines upon their edges 
should be extremely faint, though at 
the same time sufficiently definite ; for 
a careless outline may involve you in 
difficulties which may ultimately cause 
you to abandon your work in disgust. 

After the mountains have received 
their first tints of color, so as to de- 
fine their forms, be careful to efface 
the pencil outline with India-rubber 
or with bread, the color being per- 
fectly dry. The result of this will be 
a charming aérial effect, and the removal of any hard- 
ness on the edge of the wash. 

In tracing distant objects, delineate their general 
forms only, without attempting detail ; as, for example, 
in sketching a mountain, it will be sufficient to give the 
extreme outline. 

In the outline of the foreground, however, greater 
minuteness must be observed ; and the objects which 
usually constitute this portion of the picture—such as 
plants, figures, weeds, the bark of trees, and the like— 
should be carefully drawn from correct studies made 
from nature. 

In drawing the outlines of trees, their stems and 
branches, as far as they are visible, should be carefully 
made out. The foliage requires only a slight indication 
of form ; it should be described rather by a series of 
short lines or dots, than by anything approaching to 
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careful manipulation. The extremities require a free 
touch : for, in fact, were every spray of foliage to be 
drawn in outline, the brush could not follow the pencil 
without the sacrifice of all freedom and effective breadth 
of execution. 

In that portion where buildings of any kind are intro- 
duced, the greatest accuracy is indispensable in draw- 
ing the form of the windows, doors, chimneys, and 
other such details, as well as any ornamental parts. 
To efface the pencil lines, when any alteration may 
be necessary, the crumb of stale bread will be found to 
be a better material than India-rubber, as it is less 
hkely than the latter would be to smear or injure the 
surface of the paper. 

We have particularly recommended a neat and light 
outline for many reasons, and especially for this : that, 
if any force or depth of pencilling were employed in 
this preparatory process, the lead would sully and 
vitiate the color. 

It has been generally recommended to the student to 
complete the sky first; and in some cases, where 
strongly marked trees or buildings occur, and appear 
in direct opposition to the sky, it may be advisable to 
lay the intended amount of color in the sky before at- 
tempting to work up the remainder of 
the landscape; yet this is frequently 
not the best method of proceeding. 

The tones of the sky, if carried over 
distant mountains, assist greatly in 
blending and harmonizing them with 
it. It is even best, sometimes, to 
proceed so far as to get a certain 
amount of broad light and shade into 
the picture (according to the character 
of the composition), in order after- 
ward to arrange the clouds in a man- 
ner most suitable to the effect; or at 
least so as that they may not appear 
out of character with it. 

The drawing-board should be in- 
clined at a sufficient angle to allow 
the tint to flow freely over the surface, 
and to follow the brush ; and previous- 
ly to commencing the sky, a wash of 
clear water may be passed, with the 
flat brush, completely over the paper. 
The moisture having nearly evapo- 
rated, the sky is commenced as fol- 
lows : 

In order to produce an evening 
effect, a light tint of lake is to be car- 
ried to the distance of about one- 
fourth from the top of the picture, 
and there a small portion of Indian 
yellow is to be gradually added to the 
wash. This wash must not be ab- 
ruptly terminated, but carried to the 
bottom of the paper. The result should 
be atint graduating downward from 
a pale pink into orange; becoming 
warmer toward the horizon, and 
gradually vanishing into the fore- 
ground. When the surface is quite 
dry, after this operation, turn the 
drawing upside down, and repeat the 
wash of clean water, passing the flat 
brush very lightly across the surface, so that it may 
not disturb the tints. 

Next, prepare a pale wash of pure cobalt in a saucer, 
and, while the drawing is damp, but not too wet, and 
of course inverted, wash in the blue from near the line 
to which you first carried the lake; increasing the 
strength of the tint as you apprvach the upper part of 
the sky. 

If this be properly done, the sky will, when dry, show 
a gradation of light blue and purple, in addition to the 
tints applied in the first instance. 

Suppose, for the sake of clearer illustration, that the 
object is a bit of waste meadow scenery—the distance 
closed with remote gray hills—a simple and useful sub- 
ject to begin with. Having replaced the work in its 
first position, tint the distance with cobalt and madder 
brown: these, upon the somewhat orange sky tint 
carried over the distance, will give a beautiful pearly- 
gray hue. More of the madder brown may be added, 
as you approach the middle distance ; and the tint may 
then run into Vandyke brown, or brown pink, carried 
over the foreground. 

There may occur a pool of water reflecting the sky : 
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—a passage which will afford a secondary light in the 
picture. 

If these instructions have been carefully observed, 
the drawing ought now to present, in color and effect, 
a tolerable idea of what the finished work will be. 

It will now be found that the strength of the ground 
tints has reduced the tone of the sky; which, when 
first washed in, appeared perhaps of a strength nearly 
sufficient ; hence, to a certain extent, a repetition of 
the process is necessary. For this purpose, the stu- 
dent must proceed as before. It will not, however, be 
required to strengthen or force the blue of the upper 
sky—a common error with beginners ; but simply to 
strengthen the warmer tints below. Light red may, in 
these subsequent washes, be substituted for lake, and 
yellow ochre for Indian yellow ; for these colors, being 
less brilliant than the former, will assist in giving a 
quieter tone, should it be required. 

It may be here remarked, that it is a good practice to 
begin generally with the purer and richer colors ; as a 
vivid tint may be easily cooled or subdued by others, 
while it is by no means so easy to give due brightness 
to a dull one. 

A few somewhat horizontal clouds at the lower por- 
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tion of the sky, near the hills, may now be touched in, 
and their shadows made out by pale cobalt and lake. 
The distant hills should be strengthened with a tint of 
French blue and lake ; to which, as you approach the 
middle distance, add a mixture of indigo and brown 
pink, which will form a greenish gray, and which may 
be washed into the Vandyke brown first carried over 
the foreground. 

Let the foreground be much paler in tone than the 
middle distance, and if any lines occur in the latter, 
keep them as nearly horizontal as possible ; for this 
will communicate to that part of the composition the 
necessary appearance of retiring. 

The sky being supposed complete, the distribution 
of light and shade in the picture is the next object of 
attention. In a scene of the kind supposed, the princi- 
pal shade will reside in the middle distance, just as the 
sky may be said to be the principal light of the sub- 
ject. But in order to counteract the heaviness insepa- 
rable from a large mass of shade, it is necessary that 
some object or objects, much darker in tone than the 
general shade of the middle distance, should be intro- 
duced ; and in the effective placing of these darker ob- 
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jects lies the skill of the artist. A small house and 
some hay-stacks in the distance form valuable mate- 
rials for introducing these dark masses ; while some 
light smoke curling from the cottage will assist in giving 
life and spirit to the whole. 

Irregular patches of bushes may be put in, in the mid- 
dle distance, with the same color as that used for these 
dark parts ; that is, with a tint either of sepia and 
cobalt, or a mixture of Vandyke brown and indigo ; 
olive-green or brown-pink being added as the fore- 
ground is approached. Sepia and Indian yellow, 
brown-pink, or Vandyke brown with lake, will be found 
admirable for the rich color of the foreground ; but if 
they be too violent, they may all be reduced by the use 
of a little indigo or cobalt. A few rushes and large 
weeds, with their reflections in the near water, will aid 
the effect ; but they should not be too much elaborated, 
nor made so dark as to interfere with the principal 
shade. 

Lights procured in the manner already described will 
give a finish to the picture. On this principle, the light 
smoke may be made out; as also, leading into the 
middle distance, a straggling path, on which a small 
figure on horseback, or a man driving cattle, will afford 
an opportunity for a bit of bright col- 
or ; and this, if well placed, will ma- 
terially improve the drawing, by low- 
ering the surrounding tones. 

The great end to be aimed at is the 
preservation of the tints in the first 
purity, and the avoidance of the ne- 
cessity of corrections. 

The trees and foreground are now 
to be considered. The brush should 
be moderately filled with color ; and, 
the stems and such other details hav- 
ing been carefully drawn in according 
to the foregoing instructions, the tree 
may be commenced from the upper 
part. Let us suppose, for illustration, 
that it is desired to represent an ash- 
tree. Prepare a quiet green with gam- 
boge and indigo and a portion of burnt 
sienna, and with this fill a small saucer, 
Prepare in like manner a cool gray, 
composed of cobalt and light red, 
having a brush for each tint so pre- 
pared. 

The sky being supposed to be fin- 
ished upward, the student, having 
his brush moderately filled with the 
green tint, must endeavor, with a free 
touch, to give the effect of a light 
tracery of leaves, beginning at the top 
of the tree. The extremities of the 
masses—or, in other words, the gen- 
eral outline—it will be remembered, 
must define the character of the tree. 
Care must be taken to avoid filling up 
the masses, but numerous small in- 
terstices should be left to show the 
light piercing them, as they appear in 
The second brush, contain- 

ing the gray tint, may now be ex- 

changed quickly for the other. It is 

supposed that the student has carried 
the green tint as far down as the lower edge of the 
highest mass of that part of the foliage which is in 
light. The color being stiil wet, let him apply the gray 
tint in continuation of the first, until the form of the 
shadow or inner part of the tree at that place is marked. 
He must now resume the green tint: and so on alter- 
nately to the lower part of the tree, finishing with grays 
to express the dark shade under the lowest foliage. 

This method of running or blending the two tints of 
the green and gray together often affords accidental 
circumstances, which, when skilfully and tastefully 
turned to account, are highly suggestive of good effects. 
It should be mentioned that, when the green is in- 
tended to represent leaves in sunlight, it should incline 
rather to a yellow hue, so as to give the effect of light 
and warmth. A small portion, therefore, of Indian 
yellow, may in this case be added with advantage. 

The first process being completed, the trunks should 
be put in with gray qualified by a little Vandyke brown. 
The stems and branches also may be drawn as seen at 
intervals in those shaded or retiring passages of the 
foliage where the gray has been used, but never across 
the light or sunny parts. 
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The tree ought now already to possess some resem- 
blance to nature : but much more of course remains to 
be done. With the gray and green mixed, you may 
now mark the shadow touches in between the masses, 
taking advantage of those parts where the former tints 
may have run accidentally and irregularly together, and 
being careful to inake those near the edges of the tree 
somewhat fainter than those in the centre. 

Olive-green or brown-pink mixed with a little indigo 
will now be useful to strengthen and modify the green 
portions; and the same, when mixed with sepia or 
Vandyke brown, may be employed to give the shadow- 
ings and markings on the stem and branches. To lay 
down, however, absolute rules for painting an object so 
various in character and so difficult of representation as 
a tree would be impossible. 
You must, therefore, look either 
to nature or to the examples of 
a master to be enabled to attain 
even tolerable success in its de- 
lineation. 

In a winter scene, when the 
trees are denuded of foliage, the 
network of the small branches 
at the tops of them may be 
prettily given with cobalt and 
Vandyke brown, used rather 
dry, and applied with a brush 
having its hairs spread out either 
by the fingers or by drawing 
them through a fine-tooth comb 
before working. Grass is also 
represented readily by similar 
means, as well as small trees 
on the summit of a cliff and in 
similar positions. 

Some of the most beautifully 
composed foregrounds are those 
in which clear water flows or 
ripples over smal] stones or 
pebbles. In this case, the dif- 
ferent stones should be defined 
simply by the shadows between 

ethem. A wash of indigo and 
brown-pink or Vandyke brown 
may be carried over the portions 
of the stones supposed to be 
covered with water ; and while 
this latter wash is damp, a few 
touches of strong dark color 
may be made to blend in some 
deeper and richer tones among 
the rocks and masses at the 
bottom. 

Lastly, a few lines erased 
horizontally, when the work is 
dry, will give the effect of clear 
water above the stones, by the 
expression of surface. 

In painting richly-colored 
foregrounds in general, where 
it is required to take out many 
lights, the colors are sometimes 
worked with water in which a 
small piece of Joaf-sugar or 
white rock-candy has been dis- 
solved. A piece of the*size of 
a hazelnut will be sufficient for 
a tumbler of water. The op- 
eration of taking out lights is 
greatly facilitated by the use of 
this solution ; but let it be care- 
fully observed that the early 
tints and washes must not be putin with this water, as 
it would cause them to wash up and blend into any 
color Jaid over them. 

Some persons, in finishing a drawing, use a quantity 
of gum Arabic for the purpose of heightening and en- 
riching the color. A judicious use of this gum is not 
objectionable ; and on some papers it is really neces- 
sary, as the colors will not bear out sufficiently without 
it. The student, however, will do well to bear in mind 
that any details put in with gum-water cannot be 
washed over without the risk of being carried away, or 
at least of having their sharpness destroyed. A solu- 
tion of gum-water may either be used with the colors, 
or it may be glazed over them when dry. The latter 
method will be found useful where the stronger tints of 
the work have apparently sunk into the paper, or have 


become dead and flat on the surface. Beware, how- 
ever, of using gum-water in the sky, or in any portion 
of the distances of the work, since by so doing, all 
appearance of space and air will be destroyed. -This 
caution is the more necessary to the inexperienced, be- 
cause there is often a temptation, in vivid and powerful 
sunset skies, to resort to its use, with a view to height- 
en the tints. 

Small figures or cattle are the great resource of the 
painter for the purpose of giving interest and life to his 
work. Great consideration and care are required in 
deciding where they may be best placed in proper ac- 
cordance with the tone and feeling of the subject. 

In scenes of a highly romantic character (as a wild 
rocky river or a foaming cataract) figures are better 
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altogether omitted: and if the suggestion of life be 
necessary, then it may be obtained by the introduction 
of wild birds or animals in character with the subject. 

In mere studies from nature, figures are also out of 
place ; as the attention of the spectator must be given 
to the details of the work, which, as it were, constitute 
the portrait. To a pastoral scene, on the contrary, liv- 
ing objects are indispensable: a group of cows lazily 
ruminating beneath the shade of the luxuriant foliage, 
or idly wending their way towards the rippling brook— 
the husbandman plodding homeward in the glowing 
eve—the shepherd’s dog quickening the pace of the 
loiterers of his master’s flock—may all be made to con- 
tribute to the delicious sentiment of such a scene. 

A single figure is often introduced as a scale of meas- 
ure, to enable the spectator to judge of the real dimen- 








sions of large objects ; but some skill is requisite’to 
prevent the intention in this case from being too obvi- 
ous. A flock of sheep frequently and greatly accord 
with the character of a rural or even of a rocky or 
mountainous scene ; but they should be carefully stud- 
ied from nature, to have a good effect. It is usually 
most judicious to place the figure or group in some 
comparatively vacant portion of the composition, where- 
by the importance and the interest of the scene are 
mutually augmented. 

A small portion of brilliant color is frequently of the 
greatest value in landscape ; but without the aid of fig- 
ures, the painter might be unable to introduce it in a 
manner sufficiently natural. Where, for instance, 
there is much red or reddish-gray in the scene, a little 
bright lake or vermilion placed 
over a layer of white in a por- 
tion of drapery will tone down 
or Jower all the other red grada- 
tions in the picture. Emerald- 
green, the brilliancy of which 
cannot be equalled by any mix- 
ture of blue and yellow, will in 
the same manner reduce the 
green gradations. 

Another important use of 
bright color is derived from the 
circumstance that the hue of 
any one particular tint may be 
materially increased by the im- 
mediate contrast of it with its 
complementary color ; as green 
by red, orange by blue, and 
purple by yellow. 


WATER, HAZY, AND SUNSET 
EFFECTS, 


The transparency of a water- 
color wash, by allowing the 
white paper to be seen through 
it, and so expressing without 
labor a great transparency of 
atmosphere, may be adduced 
as one of the principal advan- 
tages of the material of our art. 
To obtain, however, the effect 
of light, as in a sky, the student 
should endeavor to gain the full 
amount of color that may be 
required, in as few washes or 
tints as possible. In painting, 
for instance, a twilight sky, the 
first. single wash will possess 
more brilliancy and purity of 
tone than if the same tint' were 
again passed over it for the 
purpose of strengthening the 
color. On the other hand, a 
sky which has. been obtained by 
repeated washes will have the 
effect of softness, as well as a 
quality of subdued light, in a 
greater degree than the former. 
Some artists, particularly cele- 
brated for the air tones of their 
mountain subjects, repeat the 
tints many times ; occasionally 
washing them down when dry 
with water, and in that manner 
so blending and harmonizing 
them with the sky and with each 
other as to communicate totheir 
work the most charming and natural effects of distance. 
That this requires considerable skill and practice will 
hardly be doubted ; and the student must expect to spoil 
many drawings before he succeeds in producing one with 
which he can feel satisfied. A little instruction at the 
outset, as to the process and the properties of some 
colors, may save some trouble and disappointment ; 
particularly as some colors are much better adapted for 
washing than others. Cobalt is tolerably firm upon 
paper, and consequently answers better for this purpose 
than French blue or ultramarine, A gray composed of 
cobalt, crimson lake, and gamboge will be found excel- 
lent ; as will those grays of which light red forms a 
part. Indigo bears well the process of washing ; ordi- 
nary Prussian blue is apt to stain the paper, and will 
separate from any other color which may have been 
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mixed with it. Winsor & Newton's Prussian blue does 
not stain the paper ; it works well with Jake and Italian 
pink in making transparent grays for glazing. Ant- 
werp blue should never be used, on account of its lia- 
bility to change. 

Of the yellows, Indian yellow, yellow ochre, gam- 
boge, and cadmium yellow, all bear in washing the 
softening action of the brush without disadvantage. 

Vermilion affords beautifully delicate tones, but is 
apt to wash up. The best reds are light red and the 
madder lakes, although others may be used with ad- 
vantage. 

Early morning, with mists rising from the sea or from 
flat marshy grounds, may be thus imitated, the sun be- 
ing supposed to appear above the horizon. Prepare 
several smail saucers containing the following tints, 
each of course in a quantity suited to the size and re- 
quirements of the proposed work: 1. Indian yellow, 
with a small portion of gamboge; 2. Cobalt, with a 
smal] portion of crimson lake or rose madder, and a 
very small quantity of Chinese white to produce a semi- 
opacity without being perceptible; 3. A pale tint of 
light red. Of the first tint (the Indian yellow and gam- 
boge) there should be two degrees, one very pale, with 
less Indian yellow. The drawing being properly sloped, 
the paper is to be washed over with water ; and when 
the moisture has somewhat evaporated, let the pale 
yellow be passed over the entire surface. When dry, 
the drawing is to be reversed, the water again passed 
over it, and the yellow tint, commencing imperceptibly 
at the horizon, gradually increased downward toward 
the top of the sky, the second or stronger degree being 
used at the finish. The paper ought now to appear of 
a pale yellow, slightly stronger toward the top, and 
any inequality should be corrected by more water wash- 
ings, before proceeding to the next tinting. Let it be 
supposed that the subject in hand is a calm sea with a 
few fishing-boats scattered about: we thus presume 
the elements of a very simple composition, although in 
the treatment of the effect the student is not limited to 
any given subject. The distant objects seen against 
the sky, whether boats or otherwise, may now be put 
in upon the yellow with the second tint containing 
cobalt and lake ; this will give a gray shadowy appear- 
ance, and will harmonize well with the sky. The posi- 
tion of the sun (which should not be chosen too near 
the centre or sides of the picture) may now be deter- 
mined ; and a line of water having been drawn below 
it, a little of the blue tint is to be carried down, and 
washed away imperceptibly over the foreground ; this, 
if properly done, will express the mist and haze of the 
distance, and at the same time blend and soften all dis- 
tant objects. The upper part of the sky may be some- 
what of a rosy hue ; and, in order to produce this tint, 
the board must be reversed, and the light red wash 
employed as the others were that preceded it. A few 
floating clouds may be put in while the latter tint is 
wet ; they must be composed of rose madder and light 
red, with faint shadowings of cobalt. Some judgment 
is requisite in working the sky in this manner ; yet if 
the effect appear in any degree harsh, it may be cor- 
rected by subsequent water washes. The sky may in- 
cline toward gray at the top, in which case the blue 
tint, with the addition of rose madder, may be used ; 
but the learner must beware of the common error of 
making it blue, as not only destructive of harmony and 
repose, but as being absolutely false to nature. 

The paper being perfectly dry, a sharp scraper should 
be lightly used over that part of the sky which is about 
the sun ; this process will give a very natural effect. 
The sun is represented by scraping the paper and leav- 
ing it white ; and, if desired, a few touches with the 
instrument will give the rays which appear to extend 
upward or downward through a partial mist. The 
water, with the boats and objects in the foreground, 
next claims the student’s attention. Raw sienna and 
cobalt will be found to give a pleasing tone to the sea, 
little, however, of the blue being used ; and toward 
the immediate foreground a small portion of Vandyke 
brown or brown-pink being added. The boats may 
be put in with various warm tones of Vandyke brown, 
brown madder with indigo, burnt sienna, and colors of 
a similar character. Roman ochre gives a rich color 
for old sails. Lastly, a due regard must be paid, in the 
finishing, to each portion of the work, in order to attain 
that quietness and harmony upon which much of the 
charm of such a subject will depend. More or less gray 
must pervade even the darkest parts of the drawing ; 
and, where rich color is required to be toned down or 








sobered, a wash of cobalt and Jake, with a minute por- 
tion of opaque white, quickly brushed or scumbled over 
the object, without disturbing the under work, will, in 
most cases, prove effective for the purpose. The lights 
in the water, such as the reflections of the sunbeams 
catching the ripples, may be wiped out in the manner 
already described ; and the knife may be used occasion- 
ally for the production of any sharp and brilliant 
touches that may be required. 

The treatment of evening effects differs from that 
just described principally in the greater power and 
depth of coloring required to imitate the splendor of the 
setting sun. Unless the sentiment of the subject be 
fully felt, where so much depends upon the influence of 
the mind, the learner will gain but little from the most 
circumstantially detailed description of the mode of 
treatment required for such a picture as that under 
consideration. 

In the list of colors for sunset skies, cadmium yellow 
certainly holds an important place ; when used alone, 
it readily throws all other yellows into the shade ; and 
mixed with vermilion, or with crimson lake, it pro- 
duces an orange of intense power. It is not quite so 
transparent as Indian yellow, and therefore mixes ad- 
mirably with Chinese white for the light touches of 
bright clouds or of mountains. Rose madder is invalu- 
able for glazing over such touches when dry, should 
they be required to be of a warmer hue. 

The student who really looks to nature for color, and 
studies carefully her combinations, will very rarely err 
materially in his work. Thus, at sunset, orange is the 
prevailing color, not merely in the sky, but also on all 
objects lighted by the sun’s rays. The proper con- 
trast to orange is blue ; and accordingly we find that in 
nature bluish or purple shadows are continually op- 
posed to the warm orange lights. In a gray twilight, 
on the contrary, where the lights are sparkling, but 
cold, the shadows partake of a warm or brownish hue. 
This principle must be borne in mind, as being one of 
the most important in painting. 

In all effects, then, which depend upon sunlight, 
contrast is the great object of attainment. By contrast 
is meant, not only the power possessed by cool tints of 
increasing the hue of warm ones, but also the powerful 
opposition of dark tones against the lights of the pic- 
ture. Let the student, for example, work a sky as fol- 
lows: at the top, with cool gray, graduated into pale 
orange, tending to red toward the hotizon. The 
colors are to be employed according to the instructions 
given in preceding columns. The colors may appear 
warm, but let some well-defined distant mountains be 
now put in with a sombre gray, composed of French 
blue and madder brown, with a very little Indian yellow 
or gamboge. The distant part of the sky will now be 
luminous, and what before was merely warmth will now 
become light. 

A middle distance of rocks, or wood, added with 
Vandyke brown, brown-pink, and indigo, will cause 
the mountains to retire ; and the sky and other objects, 
reflected in a rocky river in the foreground, may com- 
plete the work. 

There are several methods of representing a glowing 
sunset. The sun may be painted with pure Chinese 
white, laid on sufficiently thick to hide the sky tint com- 
pletely. This, when dry, is to be glazed with cadmium 
yellow, or Indian yellow and vermilion, according as 
yellow, orange, or red is required. This method gives 
a much greater degree of brilliancy than can be ob- 
tained by mixing the white with the colors. Another 
way is, to scrape out the lights of the sun’s disk ; and 
the part being smoothed, it may be tinted in the manner 
above described. Clouds of a cool tint are often ob- 
served about the horizon, sometimes partially obscur- 
ing or crossing the sun; for these clouds, cobalt and 
lake, with a little white, will be found effective, as they 
will increase the warmth of the luminary ; they must 
not, however, look chalky, which would result from 
using too much white in the color. 

In studying such effects. from nature, where the color- 
box is not at hand, or when too much time would be 
lost in obtaining the requisite tints, the soft crayons, 
with which colored crayon drawings are executed, will 
be found of great service. The most powerful effect 
may be conveyed to paper by their aid in a few mo- 
ments, and the sky thus jotted down, as it were, after- 
ward studied and introduced at leisure with the ordi- 
nary water colors. 

Some artists possess portfolios of skies, put in this 
manner on tinted paper ; they may be caught thus from 


a window at a moment’s notice, when all might have 
changed into sombre gloom long before color could 
even have been prepared on the palette. Moonlight or 
moonrise may be imitated in the same manner as sun- 
set; but gamboge or. Indian yellow will be best for 
tinting the moon, over the Jower portion of which a 
faint tone of warmth may, when the moon is near the 
horizon, be given with light red. The sky in moonlight 
may be laid in with indigo and a little Vandyke brown 
and lake ; dark clouds with lamp black and French 
blue. With the two latter colors alone various beauti- 
ful stormy skies may be represented ; the contrast of 
the blue causing the black to assume, if desired, a 
warm tone in shadows. 

Practice according to the rules thus laid down will 
enable the learner to express most or all of the varied 
effects he sees in nature or in the works of the best 
masters ; but he must bear in mind the important fact, 
that the power of painting a picture is not to be ac- 
quired from books alone ; although it is hoped the as- 
sistance here given may, with perseverance and assi- 
duity on his part, enable him ultimately to overcome 
some of the difficulties of art, as well by beneficially 
directing him with his early attempts in sketching from 
nature, as by saving an amount of time that might be 
otherwise uselessly spent in various efforts to discover 
such necessary processes as can be taught by descrip- 
tion. 


‘Kmerican Hee Galleries.’ 


COLLECTION OF F$AMES H. STEBBINS, ESQ. 





CABINETS of pictures have their family, genus, species 
just as much as the vertebrata. So, among the blun- 
dering and dunderhead galleries, the good-natured and 
open-to-all galleries, the archaic and old-master gal- 
leries, the plaster-cast archeological galleries such as 
I saw lately in Boston—among these types one comes 
suddenly upon the well-informed Gallery. The well- 
informed Gallery knows the latest. art-tgpic ; 
the particular young genius who is just now riding upon 
the highest wave of the vogue ; it knows that though 
Couture was the fashion five years ago, it will not do 
to talk Couture now, but one must talk Millet. It 
knows that Fortuny was “‘ al] the fashion’’ until the late 
Paris Exposition, and that then he ‘* took a header’ 
Mr. Stewart’s loan of Fortunys 


it knows 





into condemnation 
having done the business, and revealed how brassy and 
glassy and ‘* mesquin’’ his works appeared when a lot 
of them were shown together. One asks with bated 
breath, in such a Gallery, who are the coming men, the 
men whom it will be good form to admire for the next 
five years or so; but here the Gallery, just as it is on 
the point of whispering the names of Henner and 
Baudry, or Laurens and Galofre, suddenly becomes 
reticent, and declines to commit itself, conscious that 
five years is a long time in the calendar of art-caprice, 
and that even profound mathematicians decline to cal- 
culate ‘‘ the way the cat is going to jump.’’ The well- 
informed Gallery is as the salon of acharming hostess ; 
you get the gossip of the day, the exquisite trifle that 
nobody but you and I knows ; you are in that world of 
things where the forms of the future are taking shape ; 
you are living in a to-morrow, as compared with the 
ill-informed spheres elsewhere ; and then, just as you 
are giving your enchantress the credit of universal knowl- 
edge, you suddenly discover that she is a little less than 
a goddess, that she cannot tell everything, and that it 
is idle to ask her who will be the belle of the next ball. 
Correspondingly, when you are visiting a gallery even 
so modern in tone, so well-informed as that of Mr. Steb- 
bins, it is idle to try and extract omniscience from it, 
or make it yield calculations on which a speculative 
corner in rising artists may be predicted. 

A work that is in the best credit with modern taste, 
and which the most fashionable women might approve 
between two dances, even as Pompadour belles might 
compare their ‘‘ vernis-Martin’’ pictorial fans, is Luis 
Alvarez’ brilliant little scene of ‘‘ Selling Tickets for 
the Charity Bull-Fight.’"’ Here is the butterfly painting 
of the Spanish-Roman artists rejoicing among its own 
beatitudes, divested of a body, sublimed and uncon- 
taminated. The scene has a glitter, a false empha- 





* Copyright reserved by the author. 









































































6 THE ART AMATEUR. 








sis, not characteristic of real life, perhaps ; but it is 
witty, elegant, and delightful ; art confectionery never 
created a more piquant delicacy. A Spanish nurse, in 
front, holds a foundling baby, a living placard of the 
charity to be benefited ; she sits at a long table, be- 
hind which are rows of nuns, sincere, abstracted, col- 
lected ; but a mundane dowager in a ruff is among 
them, with a sharp eye to the contribution-box. Don 
Basilio, in his broad-leaf hat, sits with a plan of the 
arena, one of whose seats he is selling to an old dandy. 
A delightful Spanish bull-fighter, beautiful, conquering, 
invincible as a Santiago on a banner, intercepts the 
pretty damsels as they come in, and flirts with them, 
all profligacies being blessed by heaven in order that 
our créche may be sustained. ‘Then add to this the 
physical horrors, plainly to be imagined, of the 
coming bull-fight, horses trampling on their viscera, 
gallant bulls bursting with squibs of gunpowder— 
fancy this inconceivable mixture of callousness, in- 
humanity, coquetry, rococo, illegal child-birth, priest- 
hood, nuns, and benevolence, and you have a combi- 
nation quite fit for Hogarth, treated with Hogarth’s 
wit, and adorned with a silken suit of Harlequin colors 
that only the followers of Fortuny have discovered. 

Luis Alvarez might be taken as striking the key-note 
of a collection like this, so very modern, so entirely up 
to the last notion in connoisseurship. But the burst of 
Fortuny-miracle-working is here in its gravity and its 
austerity, not merely in its pyrotechny. Fortuny never 
did anything more serious and elevated than the life- 
scale ‘‘ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.’’ The effort is 
almost unique in his ‘‘ ceuvre,’” nowhere else in which 
do we find life-size figures except in the abandoned 
‘Battle of Tetuan.’’ A superb, impassive, narrow- 
eyed, somewhat pulpy woman, with a smouldering- 
volcano expression, stands robed in black silk, which is 
buttoned to the chin with coral studs, and which ex- 
pands into the balloon-like crinoline of 1860. Her face 
is painted without the least bravado of technic, quietly 
and anxiously, and is so elaborated that the flesh be- 
comes a perfect type of lymphatic temperament com- 
bined with dark skin. The rich silk, on the contrary, 
is sketched, and superbiy sketched. The hands, puffy 
and lifeless, and holding a jewelled eye-glass, are less 
successful than anything else within the frame. This 
portrait, which one would expect to see cherished 
among the proudest ancestral galleries of Spain, has 
been allowed to get to America through an accident. 
The name of the original has not been published among 
the articles that have been written on the picture, but, 
after such a lapse of time, it may now be whispered. 
The lady of the picture is Madame Garcia, wife of the 
Secretary of Queen Isabella’s ambassador at Rome, in 
the old time ; the distractions which resulted in exiling 
the queen disturbed the affairs of her diplomats as well, 
and the Garcias found themselves temporarily em- 
barrassed, and willing to sell the family likeness on its 
merits as a work of art, Better times have supervened, 
and in their recovered prosperity the Garcias have made 
impassioned efforts to buy the painting back, but of 
course there is no price which would be adequate to 
recover a unique Fortuny like this. Arséne Houssaye 
contemplated this picture in Fortuny’s studio at Rome, 
and sighed, ** When will another Velasquez be born ?”’ 
The painting, indeed, for certain profound and deeply 
considered qualities, as different from the laughing 
sheen of the ordinary Fdftuny as a bronze medal is from 
a water-color, deserves to be preserved forever in this 
country, as a Spanish boon somehow similar to the 
very discovery of the land. 

Alma-Tadema, again, is a name not only good in it- 
self, but well Jooked on. He isa creditable guest to 
have in one’s parlor. His ‘‘ Education of the Children 
of Queen Clotilda’’ is one of the choice pictures in this 
collection. There are sixteen figures, in one of the 
Romanized atriums of ancient Gaul. The Queen who 
made France a Christian country sits in the tender 
grace of widowhood, with little Prince Clotaire and his 
brothers engaging in the exercises of the palestra under 
her superintendence. One leans on her knee, one 
holds a little battle-axe ready to throw at the target, 
and the third stands in full foreground in act to hurl 
the hatchet, while his sword-master stoops behind him 
to watch and criticise the stroke. At the corner of the 
peristyle, a bald priest, with Christian breviary in his 
hand, leans against a column, and the shaven heads of 
monks, already prepared with their garb of monastic 
asceticism, emerge from the crowd of courtiers. Very 


piquant is the contrast of costumes, in which contrast 





is inclosed the whole significance of superpositions of 
race. The Gaulish armor and leg-thongs still cling to 
the soldiers, the Roman pallium is adopted as a foreign 
distinction by the counsellors, while the Christian 
monks have even now invented their livery of renun- 
ciation. In these changes we see the Gaulish valor 
giving stability to France, the Latin learning giving her 
civilization, the oriental genius of Christianity giving her 
enlightenment. That the costumes and architecture 
are scholarly in their correctness, is sufficiently implied 
when we recall that the painter is LaurentAlma-Tadema. 

Here, again, we stumble on the originals of the pho- 
tographs seen in every portfolio, Géréme’s ‘** Louis XIV. 
and Moliére,’’ and Gérédme’s ‘‘ L’Eminence Grise.’’ 
The Moliére incident, narrated by Madame Campan, is 
not very solid history, but may do for the web of a pic- 
ture. According to what that communicative school- 
mistress told the Bonaparte people, after having heard 
it from somebody as gossipy as herself, Louis XIV. 
had unusual trouble with his courtiers when trying to 
introduce the drama into his kingdom. Italian music 
they would tolerate, so far as to dance themselves in 
the operas. But to dine with Poquelin, the upholsterer’s 
offspring, was more than they could stomach. Ac- 
cordingly, Louis arranges his little drama ; spreads on 
the bedside table the chicken and biscuit of his ‘* en cas 
de nuit,’” and suddenly summons the court, to show 
that he is not ashamed to eat with Molitre. The keen 
painter makes of this incident a truer-looking fact than 
many an undisputed conjuncture of history. The reign 
of art has invaded France, and begins to undermine 
feudalism—the player sits with the king. We have 
the scornful hypocrisy and servility of bowing courtiers, 
the unconvinced Jacqueyism of shocked domestics, and 
at last, near the door, the open revolt of De Retz, 
Archbishop of Paris, who had forbidden the playing of 
the troupe in the capital. In effect, this scene, this 
propinquity of Moliére’s with the court, belongs to the 
rustic retirement of Fontainebleau, where we must con- 
ceive the legendary event to take place. The back- 
ground shows a chamber of Fontainebleau, similar to 
that in Le Brun’s Gobelins tapestry, which represents 
the young king receiving an apology from the Papal 
legate ; the costumes, too, are the same, and in this 
instance at least we have the satisfaction of knowing 
where the faultless painter got his authorities. Mean- 
while, the comely young monarch in the middle, be- 
tween Art, in modest confidence, and Clericalism, 
clutching its ‘‘ berette’’ in a fury, forms a pretty and 
wholesome allegory of progress. 

By the same painter, ‘‘ L’Eminence Grise’’ takes us 
back to the preceding reign. Richelieu’s petted con- 
fidant, the filthy barefoot monk *‘ Friar Joseph,’’ de- 
scends with his naked feet the steps of the splendid 
palace steps of the Cardinalate, now Palais Royal. As 
he comes down, self-conscious and devout, the entering 
crowd of time-servers, with many prelates among 
them, bow low to the statue of humility. Once past, 
they raise their heads, and don their felts again. The 
expression of the knight seen above, on the stairs, 
sweeping on in the pride of his recovered hat, is pre- 
cisely that which used to be adopted in Tartuffe, when, 
hatted and insolent, he marches through Orgon’s house, 
as played at the Frangais by Bressant, before his epi- 
leptic stroke. This picture of the ‘‘ Brother Joseph’’ 
of Bulwer’s ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ is uncommonly pointed and 
witty. 

Four Meissoniers, of which ‘‘ The Game Luost,”’ 
** The Stirrup-Cup,’’ and the ‘‘ Captain,’’ are the best ; 
a life-size Bouguereau group, ‘‘ A Damsel Hesitating 
between Love and Riches ;’’ a wonderful ‘‘ Market in 
Hungary,’’ by the Viennese Pettenkofen ; four Martin 
Ricos, three Simonettis, two originals by Horace 
Vernet—these are the certificates of standing furnished 
by the best type discoverable of the well-informed 
Gallery. CICERONE. 





AN ARTIST'S PARADISE. 





For a lover of color and of perfect taste in colors, 
Tunis is a rare treat. An English resident in that city 
writes as follows : 

‘* The exquisite tints and combinations one finds in 
the costumes of the Moors and Arabs, even, I may say, 
in the very beggars of the streets, are really surprising. 
You never find acontrast or a shade that grates on 
you. -There is a lovely, indescribable blue very preva- 
lent here, that were it introduced into England, would 


be seized on at once as the latest ‘ art’ color. And the 
Moors seem to undertand, what we are only just begin- 
ning to see, that the true combination of colors is to 
place side by side, not radically opposed tints, as red 
and green, but colors that have something in common, 
as green and blue, red and purple, brown and orange. 
One Moor, whether intentionally or not, would seem to 
select as his ‘theme’ the above-mentioned shade of 
blue. He will have his loose upper garment of a deep 
‘peacock’ color, and the under vest, which always 
shows in front, of a blue so lovely and delicate, that I 
can only compare it to the color of a heron’s egg. This 
is only one of the many combinations one sees ; apricot 
and crimson, a sombre brown and a pale orange, every 
shade of dirty ‘ astic’ green, all these tints worn by the 
portly Moors and the peasants from the interior, render 
the streets of the Arab town like an ever-changing ka- 
leidoscope.”’ 





GRETA’S BOSTON LETTER. 





TWO NEW ART GALLERIES—THE NEW HOUSE OF 
THE BOSTON ART CLUB—THE GREAT TRIENNIAL 
MECHANICS’ FAIR EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
ART. 





BosTON, June 20, 1881. 

I THINK I havetold you somewhat, heretofore, of the 
new taste in house-building and decoration prevailing 
in the fashionable new Back Bay district. The new 
residence of the bachelor rector of Trinity, built by 
the architects of that magnificent church (and of your 
State Capitol at Albany), is an extreme type of the 
fashion. The most descriptive designation of the style 
is *‘ squatty,’’ though the architects’ technical term is 
Romanesque. It is peculiarly fit for homes, having 
very strongly the cozy, homelike air, and recalling to 
the unlearned the homes of Old England—the England 
of Elizabeth and Mary —though northern Italy is really 
the birthplace of the style. Broad, low windows in the 
lower story, little windows inthe upper, and dormers in 
the low-slanting tiled roof, with heavy ornate chimneys 
on the most prominent front or corners, and a general 
irregularity and individuality of outline are the marked 
characteristics of the vogue. The material is usually 
rough brick, with entablatures of carven brick or terra 
cotta in the middle of front and ends. Such is the 
style of the new house of the Boston Art Club, ground 
for which was broken this spring. It is to be another 
‘* bit of color’ of the warm tone for which old Boston 
is exchanging her Puritan drab and gray of former 
generations. Fronting on the grand square already 
surrounded by Trinity Church with its great tiled 
tower, the Art Museum with its broad terra-cotta bas- 
reliefs, the new ‘‘ Old South*’ with its lofty campAnile 
and Byzantine lantern, and blocks of towering French 
apartment-houses, and of more of the English 
Romanesque “* squatty,’’ the new Art Club house will 
be emphatically *‘ de son temps,’’ a monument of the 
sumptuous, ‘‘solid’’ period in which old Boston is 
settling down to the luxurious enjoyment of the well- 
earned fruits of generations of thrift, enterprise, indus- 
try, and cultivation. Of course an art club cannot 
rival the lavish expenditure of your Union League of 
bankers, merchants, and capitalists; but this building 
and the land will cost not far from a hundred thousand 
dollars. Is there another art club anywhere in the New 
World or the Old? If there is, I have not heard of it ; 
and the club’s committee on the new house inspected 
many club-houses on both sides of the water without 
finding any existing model for what this club aims at 
—namely, to be at once a club and a sort of public 
institution. The luxurious privacy of the club proper 
and the public vse of the gallery for periodical ex- 
hibitions must be combined, and this was the problem. 
The house occupies about the space of two large city 
mansions, ninety feet on the longer side, presented to 
the Dartmouth Street side of the square, and fifty-four 
feet on Newbury Street. On the corner rises a wedge- 
shaped tower, capped with a bell-shaped roof. This 
tower will jut out and. overhang on the second story, 
supported by a single pillar rising the height of the 
first floor, thus giving a picturesque profile to the 
corner. The basement will be finished off into several 
large rooms, one perhaps for billiards, and one large 
enough for a lecture-room, while the remaining space 
affords packing and storage rooms. The ground floor 
is to be devoted to the parlors, reading-room, and 
lounging-rooms for the members, which can be entirely 
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shut off from the public while exhibitions are in prog- 
ress in the gallery. This is on the floor above—the 
second story. It is anoble room, about forty-eight feet 
square, reaching through the next story to the roof for 
its top-light. The space in the tower on this floor is 
to be improved for the library of the club. The corre- 
sponding space in the tower on the next floor, together 
with that over the vestibule of the entrance on the side 
street, will be availed of for a dining-room, a removed 
apartment that must prove very advantageous in sep- 
arating the aroma of scalloped oysters from the atmos- 
phere of art. The room the other side the lantern 
of the gallery will be available for the kitchen and ser- 
vants’ lodgings. The gallery will have walls fourteen 
feet in height for the hanging of pictures, and six feet 
more for the space so necessary for good effects of light. 
It is hoped that the new house will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall. The decoration will not be extrava- 
gant at the outset. But the five or ten thousand dol- 
lars which the house committee are ready to expend 
for that purpose ought to produce something tolerable 
and creditable. The architect is Wm. Ralph Emerson 
(nephew of Ralph Waldo Emerson), builder of many 
tasteful country houses in this region. 

Before the Art Club’s gallery is finished, however, 
there will have been completed the largest hall of paint- 
ings in the country—the art gallery of the new perma- 
nent building of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ics’ Association. This is to be an immense structure, 
no less than six hundred feet long, built of brick and 
stone, and will include, besides the art gallery, a great 
hall for meetings and concerts, as well as the halls de- 
voted to the triennial exhibitions of industry. The 
ground plan is of triangular shape, occupying a plot of 
the made land of the Back Bay, between Huntington 
Avenue and the Providence Railroad. At the apex of 
the triangle rises an octagonal tower ; at the base is 
the great hall, with an imposing opera-house-like ex- 
terior ; midway between the two rises the lantern of the 
art gallery. Above all stands the tail chimney of the 
boilers supplying the motive power of the machinery in 
the exhibition. The will be devoted to 
machines and the heavier articles of the fair; the 
ground floor to the multiform products of the industry 
of New England ; the second floor to more of the same, 
and to the art gallery. The relations of art to the 
higher manufactures have come to be well understood 
The State pays 


basement 


and appreciated in Massachusetts. 
generously for a system of art instruction in the public 
schools, to show its faith and belief in art as the hand- 
maid of industry in its highest development. But 
there are many who doubt the efficacy of this art in- 
struction, holding that beyond the teaching of the 
merest rudiments the school system accomplishes noth- 
ing, and that the rea! education in art that stimulates 
design and production, and instructs and refines popu- 
lar taste, is to be derived and imparted best in ex- 
hibitions of works of art. In this view the now enter- 
prising and enlightened administration of the old 
M. C.M. A. has devoted an increasing attention to the 
art department of its triennial exhibitions of New Eng- 
Jand industry. At the last exhibition a separate building 
was erected for the art gallery, and a truly splendid 
collection of paintings, about seven hundred in num- 
ber, was gathered. It proved to be the great attrac- 
tion of the exhibition, and paid its own expenses and 
something more, besides adding greatly to the prestige 
and raising the character of the whole. So well satis- 
fied were the managers with this experiment that in 
this permanent exhibition building, now erecting and 
rapidly approaching completion, the art gallery is made 
a central feature. This superb gallery is ninety feet 
long, fifty feet wide, and twenty-five feet high, with a 
top-light over the whole—about double the size of the 
gallery of the Art Club house described above. 

This exhibition is the only one in the country, I be- 
lieve, which awards medals of gold and silver. 1 no- 
tice that several of your leading New York artists in- 
clude the Boston medals received from this institution 
among their decorations in catalogues where mention is 
given to such honors. The coming exhibition will un- 
doubtedly be the most important as well as the largest 
collection of contemporary art that has ever been gath- 
ered in Boston. Nothing like it in point of size has 
been possible heretofore, and the high character of the 
previous exhibition must insure a full representation of 
all the art centres of the country. It is to come, too, at 
a time when it will be at loggerheads with no local ex- 
hibition of importance. The exhibition will open Sep- 
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tember Ist, and all works must be entered on or be- 
fore August 15th, and delivered in Boston before that 
date. Statuary and ceramics are embraced in the scope 
of the exhibition, as well as engravings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, and chromolithographs, for which separate 
rooms have been assigned. 

The photograph room is a very large gallery by itself, 
seventy feet long by forty wide. Besides these ante- 
rooms there are a dozen smal] apartments, with top- 
light from the north, to be rented after the exhibition 
as studios, which will be used for the display of special 
or minor contributions to the collection. Boston has 


learned at last that to insure the free co-operation of 


to afford the practical attraction of a chance to sell the 
works contributed. Managers of our exhibitions have 
heretofore considered it necessary for dignity to ignore 
this ‘* main chance’’ for the artists. But the complaints 
of painters and the example of the New York exhibitions 
have disposed of this fine nonsense. The prospectus 
of the coming exhibition announces that 
persons will be in attendance at the gallery, and every 
effort will be made to promote the interests of artists 
by sales, etc., when desired.’’ This looks like ‘* busi- 
ness,’’ does it not? By all means, let a fair not be 
above being a fair, but do all the selling it can. 
GRETA. 


* experienced 


TURNER'S TRUE PLACE IN ART. 





By an article in a recent number on Mr. Hamerton’s 
** Life of Turner,’’ The Edinburgh Review gives em- 
phasis to the conclusion, brought home t6 the reader of 
that biography, that Mr. Ruskin's unlimited eulogies of 
this great painter are those of an enthusiast blinded, in 
some degree, by his enthusiasm. Turner, the reviewer 
agrees, is not the flawless hero of Mr. Ruskin’s unreined 
rhetoric ; and Mr. Hamerton’s biography, he considers, 
may be welcomed “‘ by admirers of the great painter 
who will not allow their enthusiasm to make them un- 
reasonable.’’ There were men who appreciated Turner 
before Mr. Ruskin, the review reminds us; and Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘* outburst of purely rhetorical indignation’”’ in 
which he says that Turner (whom he calls *‘ the noblest 
intellect of his time’’) never met with a single word or 
ray of sympathy until he felt himself sinking into his 
grave, is characterized as a statement ‘‘ made in the 
"Mr. Hamerton, the reviewer 


very teeth of the facts.’ 
says, ‘‘ has made it impossible for any who are not pre- 
pared to distort or suppress facts to see Turner as in all 
respects the wonderful being which he appears to be in 
Mr. Ruskin’s overwrought eulogies.”’ 
statement that the world neglected him, the truth is, 
the review says, that ‘‘his whole career had been 


As regards the 


marked by a singularly steady and sustained success. 
His reputation since his death is certainly greater than 
that to which he attained in his lifetime, but this may 
be said of almost all great men in any art or any calling. 
At an age when most boys are at school, his drawings 
were admitted into the exhibitions of the Royal Acad- 
emy ; nay, if Mr. Hamerton be right in saying that his 
first picture was exhibited in 1787, when he was twelve 
years old, Turner must still have been a schoolboy 
himself when the way to fame and prosperity as a 
painter was thus opened before him. Twelve years 
later, when he was only twenty-four, he was elected an 
associate of the Academy, and he was a full Acade- 
mician at twenty-seven.” 

As for being ‘* the noblest intellect of his time,”’ Tur- 
ner, as Mr. Hamerton shows, could not spell, or write 
sense, in his own language, and had no knowledge of 
any other; his prose was barely intelligible, and his 
attempts at poetry ‘* pitiable doggerel ;’’ in fact, *‘ with- 
out his brush or pencil he was as weak as Samson with 
his locks shorn.’’ That part of Mr. Hamerton’s bi- 
ography which shows how little Turner was entitled to 
the persistent praise for fidelity to nature assigned him 
by Mr. Ruskin, is recited by the reviewer, who agrees 
that, from a very early stage in his career, the painter 
regarded local fidelity as a thing worth nothing in com- 
parison with certain other things at which he strenu- 
ously aimed. ‘‘ Turner,”’ it is stated, ‘‘ after emanci- 
pating himself from the topographical swathing-bands 
of his earlier years, ceased to be exact in anything ; 
and least of all was his method in harmony with that of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school, of which Mr. Ruskin would 
make him the founder."’ Like Mr. Hamerton, the 
Edinburgh reviewer does not depreciate Turner ; quite 
otherwise ; he only endorses Mr. Hamerton’s view of 
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the unreal nature of Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of him ; far 
from being a faithful transcriber of nature, Turner, 
was, in truth, a splendid dreamer of impossible land- 
scapes. Judgment is given by the writer of the article 
in the following words : 

‘* Turner will now take his true place in the great 
company of illustrious painters. Those who admire 
him most will have to admit that if he was in one sense 
most truthful, he was in another most untruthful in the 
delineation of nature. But while they allow that for all 
who seek in his drawings for anything like strict local 
fidelity the result must be bitter disappointment, they 
may justly claim for him the pre-eminence due to a man 
whose power of impressing others was inexhaustible, 
and who used it throughout a long life for the purpose 
of teaching, cheering, and delighting them.”’ 


IN a recent lecture on Light, Professor Tyndall illus- 
trated the different effects produced by the mixture of 
pigments of different colors from that produced by the 


superposition of discs of colored light on a white 


screen. Discs of two complementary colors when 
superimposed gave a white light, but the same colors 


mixed as pigments produced a color. It was also 
shown that if the colored glass or fluid used in the two 
lanterns for producing the two discs were placed one in 
front of the other, in one lantern a colored and not a 
white light resulted. For example, while a_ yellow 
light superimposed on a blue light gave white light, 
light passing through both the coloring media gave 
green light, this being the only color for which both 
possessed a common transparency. It was shown that 
bodies always give the colors of the light to which they 
are transparent, and this subject was followed up with 


regard to flowers, foliage, and natural bodies generally. 


THE new Reredos for Edinburgh Cathedral is de- 
scribed by an English contemporary as an exceedingly 
beautiful composition, very gracefully and delicately 
worked out. It is the work of a Miss Grant. 
ject is the Crucifixion. ‘* The central figure of Christ 
is in complete relief, while the cross is raised on the 
background. At the foot of the cross, also in complete 
relief, is Mary Magdalene kneeling and weeping. The 
other figures are in more or less prominent relief as 
their importance requires. On either side stand St. 
John and St. Mary, and behind and them 
priests and soldiers, one with a spear in his hand, and 


The sub- 


beyond 


between them the slightly raised figures of others, 
The Christ 
hanging on the cross and wearing the crown of thorns, 
with the head turned slightly to one side, is full of pa- 
thetic dignity. The verse dictating the treatment is 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit." The 
work is executed in white marble ; the figures are about 


giving an indication of a crowd behind. 


five feet high.”’ 

AMONG pictures lately sold in Paris were the follow- 
ing: M. Bonvin, L’Ave-Maria! Intérieur du 
d’Atramont, 10,105 fr. Corot, Jeune Baigneuse, 5,000 
fr.; Eurydice, 6.540 fr.; Juive d’Alger, 5,420 fr. ; 
L’Atelier, 5,400 fr. ; Le Canal, Environs de St. Omer, 
5,900 fr.; La Prairie, Environs de Saintes, 4,060 fr. ; 
Le Tréport, 5,610 fr. Decamps, Les Bficheronnes, 
7,500 fr. Delacroix, Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger, 
95,000 fr. ; Chevaux sortant de l' Abreuvoir, 24,500 fr. ; 
La Barque de Don Juan, 7,700 fr. Delaroche, Le Christ 
au Jardin des Oliviers, 9,200 fr. J. Dupré, Grand Pa- 
cage du Limousin, 43,000 fr. ; Le Port de St. Nicho- 
las, 2,950 fr.; Les Pyrénées, 5,050 fr. ; L’Automne, 
5,500 fr.; La Forét, 19,550 fr. ; 
10,050 fr. ; Marine, 2,420 fr. Feyen-Perrin, Le Che- 
min du Marché, 4,850 fr. Huguet, Porte de la Mosquée 
de Bou-Médine, 4,800 fr. Ingres, Angélique, 10,000 
fr. E. Manet, L’Enfanta l’Epée, 9,100fr. J. F. 
Millet, La Gardeuse d’Oies, 35,500 fr.; Portrait de 
Jeune Homme, 2,050 fr. L. Mouchot, Montreur de 


Couvent 


Barques du Péche, 


Singes au Caire, 4,050 fr., Un Carrefour au Caire, 
3,900 fr. Prud’hon, La Paix, 7,550 fr. T. Rousseau,, 


Forét d’Hiver, 48,600 fr. ; Le Vieux Dormoir du Bas- 
Bréau, 49,000 fr. (sold to the Louvre) ; L’Automne au 
Jean-de-Paris, 46,000 fr. Total, 543,310fr. Ata sale 
of works by P. Rousseau, prices were paid as follows : 
Les Clefs de l’Eglise, 2,000 fr. ; La Basse-Cour, 3,700 
fr.; Bocal de Cornichons, 6,800 fr.; Les Huitres, 
7,100 fr. ; Les Prunes et Sorbiéres, 3,950 fr. ; Les Par- 
fums du Midi, 2,100 fr. 
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FAC-SIMILES OF SKETCHES BY FRENCH NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS. 


(SEE “SOME PARISIAN ARTIST WITS,” PAGE 26.) 
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THE CHATEAU D’ANET AND DIANE DE 


POITIERS. 





as to her age by her rival. 


It is concerning her wonderful old chateau, inher- 
ited from her husband, Louis de Brezé, Grand Sen- 
eschal of Normandy, who left her a widow at the 
age of thirty-one, and her liberal and intelligent en- 
couragement of the arts that we have to speak, 
Her patronage of the arts was truly catholic, ex- 
tending from the paintings of Raphael and the 
metal work of Benvenuto Cellini to the faience of 
From no other person did the French 


Palissy. 


Renaissance receive such practical aid. 
art of Italy, then in the zenith of its fame, was laid 
under contribution for the glorification of her country, 
and the master spirits of the Italian Renaissance re- 
ceived every inducement that her great influence could 
offer them to divide with France the honor of paying 


homage to their ge- 
nius. 

Del Rosso, the 
great Florentine, 
better known as the 
master, Roux, arriv- 
ed in France after 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
As with that famous 
man none of the fine 
arts were unknown 
to him. He was at 
once architect, paint- 
er, poet, and musi- 
cian, although it is 
for his skill as a 
draftsman and color- 
ist that he is famous 
in history. He con- 
tributed to the gal- 
leries of Fontaine- 
bleau pictures of 
Venus and Bacchus, 
Venus and Cupid, 
and the annunciation 
of the birth of the 
Messiah, in each of 
which, after the 
fashion of the day, 
were introduced por- 
traits of Diane de 
Poitiers or the 
Duchess d’Etampes. 
Rosso reigned in the 
galleries of Fon- 
tainebleau without 
a rival until Fran- 
cois_ Primatice, of 
Bologna, appeared 
on the scene. 


nently introduced. 


O more interesting names to 
lovers of art occur in the 
history of France of 
the Sixteenth Century 
than those of Diana, 
Duchess of Valenti- 
nois, better known as 
Diane de Poitiers, and 
the Chateau 
names which will al- 
ways be linked insep- 
arably. We have little 
to say concerning the personal relations of Diana 
with Henri II. and Francis I., and shall make but 
brief mention of her life-long hostility toward the 
Duchess d’Etampes, the favorite of Francis, grow- 
ing out of the truly feminine cause of being taunted 





Primatice, however, was not above small jeal- 
ousies, and abused his influence at court so much to 
the detriment of other artists, that at one time it seemed 
as if the liberality of the king and Diana was to be sac- 
rificed to the gratification of his personal spite, which 


grace. 





d’Anet, 
































The Huguenots, the Puritans of France, bitterly at- 
tacked the luxury and magnificence in art so warmly 


espoused by Diana. 


With their hatred of images and 


general austerity of habits, these were an abomination. 


It is certain that 


had the Reformation 


succeeded in 


France, the Renaissance would not have given to 


the world its priceless works. 


In the eyes of the 


Calvinist, artist was only another name for pagan 


and debauchee. 


On the clean white walls of his 


home it would have been deemed profanation to 


hang a picture or piece of sculpture. As the Hugue- 


nots did not hesitate to dash to pieces the statues 
of the saints and the Virgin Mary which they might 
find in a cathedral, it was natural enough that they 


should be scandalized at the practices of the paint- 


ers of the day, whose favorite subjects were amor- 


ous incidents from the leaves of pagan mythology, 


in which ladies of quality loved to pose for the fig- 


ures of Diana, Venus, or Hebe. 
While Diane de Poitiers was the liberal patron of 


the arts of the Renaissance and loved to keep alive 














WINDOW IN THE CHATEAU D’ANET, 

The best 

went even to the length of his changing the entire plans 
for the decoration of Fontainebleau as laid out by his 
predecessor. The great Ber -enuto Cellini, the prince of 
metal workers, came to Fontainebleau, and was cordially 
received by Francis I., for whom he executed many 
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Among the pictures contributed by the 
latter are still to be seen several classical subjects, in 
which Diana and the Duchess d’Etampes are promi- 
His ‘* Diana, Goddess of the For- 
ests,’ is particularly fine, being full of action and king, the Florentine finally returned disgusted to Italy. 














the old spirit of chivalry and romance, the Duchess 
d’Etampes was the especial patron of the serious 
literature of the day, allowing her name to be used 
in the dedication of homilies by Luther and Calvin. 
Diana would have liked to see France once more 
gleaming with the shining mail of the knights and 
gay with their waving plumes and gorgeous pano- 


plies ; the Duchess d’Etampes would have preferred 


to see the country under clerical rule. 


While the 


one delighted in the tourney and féte, the other gave 


her leisure hours to the lecture-room, listening to the 


discussions of learned theologians, 


The rivalry between these ambitious women practi- 


cally ceased with the death of Francis I. 


Diane de 


Poitiers then became all-powerful, and her first act was 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHATEAU D’ANET. 


admirable works. The envious Primatice, however, 
who had a zezlous partisan in the Duchess d’Etampes, 
could not stand a rival in the court favor, and annoyed 
him so much that, despite the friendship of Diana and the 


complished architect, Philibert Delorme. 


to send her rival into 


exile. 

With the accession 
to the throne of 
Henri II, the work 
of the French Re- 
naissance received a 
new impetus, and 
during his reign 


reached its highest 
point of perfection. 
the a of 


light, graceful archi- 


It was ge 
tecture, 
sculptured 
and the most skilled 
handicraft of the ar- 
the 
the 
carver, and the gold- 
smith. The 
of most of the mas- 
ters who accomplish- 
ed all this are 
unknown. Nearly all 
Italy, 
many in the suite of 
Catherine de Medi- 
ci, who was a genu- 


admirably 


marble, 


morer, cabinet- 


maker, wood- 


names 


now 


came from 


ine friend of art. 

By the end of 
1556 the Chiiteau 
d’Anet, charmingly 
situated between the 
two forests of Yves 
and Dreux, had been 
finished for 
ception of Diane de 


the re- 


Poitiers by the ac- 
For a cen- 


tury previous it was known as a feudal castle, de- 
fended by massive towers and a deep, broad moat. It 
was henceforth to be famous in the arts of peace, the 
home and the treasure-house of one of the most remark- 
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able women of the sixteenth century. No sooner had 
Diana taken possession of it than every room was 
made to reflect her artistic tastes. She herself supplied 
the designs, the charming tapestries representing in a 
series of allegorical pictures her devotion to Henri II. 
The sumptuous furniture of the Chateau d’Anet was a 
distinguishing feature. There were chairs of ebony and 
ivory, hangings of leather inlaid with precious metals, 
buffets and chests in carved wood, with gold mount- 
ings, representing scenes of the chase; rare carpets 
from the East, Venetian mirrors, unique pottery, Lim- 
oges enamels and carved mantelpieces of noble pro- 
portions, around which were pictorially recorded the 
forest exploits of the mistress of the chiteau. Diane 
de Poitiers knew little of sedentary life ; she awoke in 
the morning at the sound of the huntsman’s horn, and, 
like her namesake of mythological lore, ran to the 
woods, lance in hand, to follow the stag to its death. 
The Chateau d’Anet, as it left the hands of Philibert 
Delorme had a portico in the 
best style of the Renaissance, 


tude. At Anet, the elegant bridge which led to the 
pavilion in the centre, was much eaten away by the 
ravages of time, “even as is the beautiful body of Diane 
herself now devoured by worms; the pavilion upon 
which used to be sculptures of Diana, the dogs and the 
stag, was aruin; the favorite room of Henri II., has 
been transformed into a sort of laundry, full of pots and 
pans ; an old woman working her spinning-wheel sits 
before the remains of a beautiful Renaissance mantel- 
piece, the principal part of which has been destroyed. 
Such is the fate of things of the past ; our pride is ever 
urging us to the production of imperishable works, and 
in a few years our works and our memory are alike for- 
gotten.”’ 

Better days were in store for the chiteau, however. 
Sold by M. de Caraman to M. Ferdinand Moreau in 
1860, it found anew admirer, no less sensible to its 
charms than his illustrious predecessors. During the 
first years of his proprietorship, before attempting to 


some idea of the famous chateau and its treasures, rep- 
resent the main door with its surmounting stag and 
hounds ; the admirable statue of the goddess Diana, by 
Jean Goujon ; a fine decorative painting of the goddess 
by Faivre-Duffer ; a window, showing Diana convert- 
ing one of her despisers into a bear ; a striking tapestry 
depicting the transformation into frogs of the peasants 
who insulted Latona, the mother of Diana; a small 
marble mortar used in making perfumes and cosmetics 
for its fair owner’s toilet ; an ornamental bolt from the 
chateau and some details of the parasol of Diane de 
Poitiers, showing the use of the emblematic interlocked 
crescents. 





A NOTABLE ENGLISH FRESCO. 





‘‘ INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF WAR,’’ one of the two 
mural paintings by Sir Frederick Leighton, in the South 
Kensington Museum, London, has been much praised 
by the critics. It fills a lunette 
space, some 26 ft. long by 13 ft. 





surmounted by a handsome stag 
with branching antlers, and sev- 
eral greyhounds standing at its 
feet. Upon the other side of the 
portico stood a nude Diana, hold- 
ing a stag in her arms and caress- 
ing it. Beyond the portico was 
a courtyard surrounded by gal- 





high, in one of the principal 
courts. The Builder notes that, 
as compared in size with Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘ School of Athens,’’ it 
is but a few feet smaller in area, 
while some of the figures in the 
foreground are over life size, and 

















leries supported by light, grace- 
ful columns; an elegant foun- 
tain, the work of Jean Goujon, 
with the attributes of Diana, rose 
from the centre of the court; a 
second portico led to another 
court with no less beautiful ac- 
cessories ; and then one came to 
the chapel, an architectural gem. 
Diane de Poitiers never forgot A ANS 
death, and piously prepared for Francs 
ROY 

herself a magnificent tomb sur- Nh WN Z 
mounted with the arms of the \N 
Duchess of Valentinois ; Benve- ‘4 Ves 
nuto Cellini had put some of his Brg 
finest work on the iron stairway 

- ¥ 
leading to the crypt; and Jean 
Goujon had decorated the doors, 
fireplaces, and windows with 
more than usual care, in recogni- 
tion of his respect for so liberal 
a patron of the arts. 

On the death of Henri II., the 
government of France passed 
into the hands of Catherine de 
Medici, and Diane de Poitiers 
retired to her dear Anet, to nurse 


ay LET, 
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her grief. She died in 1565, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Her 
rival, the Duchess d’Etampes, 
the protectress of the Huguenots, 
after her banishment threw her 
lot with the friends of the Refor- 
mation, embraced Protestantism 
and became, it is said, a warm 
friend of Calvin. She died, how- 
ever, in such obscurity that the 
time of her death is not knownh. 








therefore larger than any of those 
in the Vatican lunette. 
Following precedent, Sir F. 
Leighton has arranged his figures 
upon varying levels. The inte- 
rior of an Italian ‘‘ Armorer’s 
Yard in the Fifteenth Century”’ 
is shown ; two or three broad, 
shallow steps stretching across 
the width of the picture lead up 
to the flight of stairs placed in 
front of the heavy Italian Gothic 
gateway, crested with corbels 
and machicolations, which forms 
the central mass of the composi- 
tion. On either side of it, but 
only a few feet above the level 
of the yard, project two parapet- 
ed platforms. Upon the left of 
these are men repairing or clean- 
ing circular and_ pear-shaped 
shields. On amore remote ter- 
race at the back, a woman is 
nursing her child; a little gir] 
scrambles up steps leading to the 
upper part of the gateway. On 
the right platform are customers 
to whom banners are being dis- 
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played by attendants. Above 
and beyond, under a sky overcast 
with white clouds, rise, in pleas- 
ant irregularity, houses and 
buildings, among which it is 
easy to recognize a tower re- 
minding one of that of the 
Palazzo Vecchio and a reddened 
dome like Brunelleschi’s on 
Santa Maria dei Fiore at Flor- 
ence. The lines of these stately 











The Chfteau d’Anet passed 
into the hands of the descendants 
of Henri IV. (Les Vendéme), who 
added to its embellishment, perpetuating and increasing 
the decorations bearing the symbolism of Diana; the 
bric-a-brac she had collected was kept together, and her 
beautiful tomb, the combined work of Jean Goujon and 
Philibert Delorme, was well cared for. Then came 
the French Revolution, and all these treasures might 
have been swept away had they not found in M. Lenoir, 
the projector of the Musée des Augustins, an appre- 
ciative preserver. He gathered all the débris of the 
Chateau d’Anet for the decoration of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and one may still see there some of the 
porticoes, caryatides, and the remains of the inimitable 
decorations by Delorme and Goujon. 

M. Capefigue, in his biography of Diane, published 
by Amyot, Paris, 1860, wrote as follows : 

“I have visited lately the abandoned ruins of the 
Chateau d’Anet. I first stopped at Ivry, the retreat of 
Diane de Poitiers, near a water-mill, whose monoton- 
ous sound added to the general pervading air of soli- 


** DIANA.” 


DECORATIVE PAINTING BY FAIVRE-DUFFER IN THE CHATEAU D’ANET. 


restore the interior, M. Moreau with reverent care de- 
voted his attention to the restoration of the exterior, 
under the guidance of M. Bourgeois, a skilful architect. 
Among the rubbish discovered in the neighborhood 
of the chfiteau one of the two original fountains which 
used to be in the little garden was dug up, and put 
back in its place. It is of white marble, a beautiful 
specimen of the delicate and pure ornamentation of the 
sixteenth century. M. Moreau has collected for the 
chitteau many pieces of tapestry, carving, furniture, and 
bric-a-brac of the ‘best Renaissance examples, some 
owned once by Diane de Poitiers herself, and has had 
admirable copies made from the relics of the chateau 
and its illustrious mistress in the Louvre and the Musée 
des Beaux Arts. The entire restoration is excellent, 
being made so intelligently that it may be said that 
the Chateau d’Anet still lives. It is visited annually by 
hundreds of tourists, who are always politely received. 
Our illustrations, which will convey to the reader 


architectural details are occa- 
sionally broken up by the forms 
of lance-headed cypresses and 
rounded clumps of orange foliage, overtopping the 
massive masonry about the precincts of the armorer’s 
factory. Portions of verandas and pillars of buildings 
flanking the courtyard are shown. On the left, inside a 
storeroom for stuffs, is seen a foreman giving instruc- 
tions toa journeyman. Seated in the yard, close at 
hand, is a graceful composition of some seven em- 
broideresses at work upon jerkins and mantles. In 
contrast to the quietness of the gentle craft, one can 
imagine the din and clanking which issue from the 
smith’s shop at the opposite side of the lunette, where 
some men with uplifted sledge-hammers are at work. 
Dispersed about the steps of the yard, straddling and 
posturing with youthful lissomeness, are the armorer’s 
customers. From the splendor of their costumes, em- 
broidered silk, and stamped velvet doublets or justicoats, 
white cloaks picked out with golden ornament, tight-fit- 
ting hose, quaint caps plumed, or small round skull-caps, 
these Italians, some fair, with natural flaxen nimkbuses, 




















others olive and dusky, with dark frizzled hair, might 
be members of aristocratic Florentine families. One, 
trying on a suit of fluted and gilded armor, is fatigued, 
and with a bored expression on his face is stretching 
his arms : a second twists his head to catch a back view 
of the fastening of his greaves, which a stooping artificer 
has strapped on to his leg ; another, supporting himself 
with outstretched hand against a pillar, bends backward 
to feel that the spur on his raised foot is securely fixed 
to his heel. Through the great central gateway is seen 
a knight in his panoply, mounted on a caparisoned 
charger. Other figures descending or ascending the 
steps from the gateway to the yard, link together, as it 
were, the left and right sections of the chief figure com- 
position. The right section comprises nobles examin- 
ing arms, such as swords and ivory-handled steel cross- 
bows, or stirruped arbalets. A young noble glances 
down the Jength of a Ferrara blade; a second and 
third, bending the points of their swords on the ground, 
test the spring of the steel ; another signor is the centre 
of a little knot of men scrutinizing hilts and handles. 
Interspersed are friends who have accompanied the 
buyers, seemingly giving approval of 
purchases, or commenting upon de- 
fects of workmanship. To the front 
is a crouching smith, who has strewed 
at the feet of customers an armful of 
weapons. Further, on the right, cross- 
bows are being inspected by connois- 
seurs of accuracy and sighting and 
weight of pull. 

The variety of types of men, young 
and old, effeminate and brawny, of 
expressions ingenuous and crafty, of 
attitudes hasty and leisurely, is a 
source of pleasure without fatigue. 
The dignity of the composition is no- 
where marred by rude movements, 
and a balance of light and shade is 
maintained with valuable effect. A 
tendency to that graceful lengthening 
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of limb which distinguished Greek [3 
sculpture of the period of Lysippus Zs 
may be detected in the figure draw- YZ 
ing. The coloring is brilliant and 4% 


“al 
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voluptuous, reminding the spectator ] 
at one time of brightness seen in y 
monumental paintings by early Tus- 
can painters, such as Benozzo Goz- iV 
zoli and Sandro Botticelli ; at another, 
of the richness to be found in those 
of later Venetian painters like Paul 
Veronese. ‘There can be little differ- 
ence of opinion that the work is, per- 
haps, the most important hitherto ex- 
ecuted by Sir F. Leighton. 

The work is stated to be executed 
in the process called spirit fresco, in- 
vented by Mr. T. Gambier Parry, and 
employed by him in his well-known 
and beautiful decorative work in the St. 
Andrew’s Chapel of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. 


THE MERITS OF RUGS. 


‘“THE HUNTRESS DIANA’’ AT THE CHATEAU D’ANET. 


THE large pieces of furniture that 
in all rooms stand against the wall— 
the sofas, the pianofortes, the side-boards, the book- 
cases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the washstands, 
the bureaus—do not need any carpet under them ; 
the carpet that is put under them stands for so much 
wasted money, and yet we go on putting down yards 
of carpet where it is never seen, where the dust col- 
lects and is only attacked in weekly sweepings, and 
where it keeps a sort of color, while the rest changes 
color and fades. Let any one give a rug a fair trial, 
and observe for himself how much less dust will be 
made in the room, how much more easily the room 
is kept clean, and how much more manageable the 
furniture is when the weekly sweeping or the daily 
dusting has to be got through. In no case should any 
of the large pieces of furniture rest upon the rug ; for it 
ought to be an every-day or at least an any-day matter 
to turn it up and brush underneath it, or roll it up and 


cs *t out to be shaken or swept. 
isable to buy a good rug, large enough to 
cc . the floor you wish to cover, even if it strain 


purse a little ; for a good rug will last a lifetime, 
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and, indeed, some rugs are well on their way to last a 
second lifetime. The best Turkey, Persian, and In- 
dian rugs are made by hand, of pure wool, and are so 
thick that if a hot coal fall on one of them, the charred 
portion, which, in the case of a Brussels carpet, could 
never be effaced, will disappear in a few days’ wear. 
After much using a good Eastern rug, walking on the 
best Brussels carpet feels like walking on the wooden 
floor. To an artistic eye, an Eastern rug that is hand- 
some to begin with grows handsomer with time and 
use, and even one that was a little staring and preten- 
tious at first, gets toned down and subdued by being 
long walked over, just as if it were a human being. 
The gain of employing good rugs is so considerable in 
health and cleanliness alone, that the time must come 
when they will be ‘* your only wear.”’ 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ART. 


THE idea of cultivating taste as a moral duty may 


seem odd to some persons, but an admirable homily on 
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DRAWN BY MAILLART AFTER THE MARBLE NOW IN THE LOUVRE, 


the subject by that clever English writer, Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, puts forth the arguments in support of it in a 
very striking manner. If there be ‘‘sermons in 
stones,’’ how much more in an entire edifice! But let 
Mr. Loftie speak for himself : 

Strangely enough, in the minds of most of us, music 
enters largely into the idea we form of the happiness 
of heaven. But why do we exclude all other kinds of 
art? And if we look on the home here as the proto- 
type of the home hereafter, we may see reasons for 
making it, as a sacred thing, beautiful and pleasant, as, 
indeed, we have no hesitation about making our 
churches. If we follow Bishop Butler in speaking of 
this life as a state of probation, and if we allow that 
home life is the highest ‘‘ ideal type of the life in heav- 
enly ‘mansions,’ ’’ we find ourselves forced to go a 
little further, and to contemplate our own houses, our 
firesides, our sitting-rooms, our surroundings in the 
house, or, in a word, all those things which go to make 
up our notions of home, with a kind of moral and even 
a religious reverence. To make home what it should 
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be, a cheerful, happy habitation, to which the absent 
members of a family may look with love, and to which 
the wanderer will always return with joy, we must 
have it not only clean, for cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, and wholesome, which is another way of saying 
holy, but also beautiful. Refinement cannot go with 
sordidness and ugliness. We have decorated our 
churches sometimes perhaps a little too much. And it 
is surely time we turned to that second church, the 
temple in which even the old heathen placed a family 
altar, and learned to give our homes a little more of the 
beauty which comes of order and purity. 
what we most require for such a purpose. A pleasant 
and lovely home need not be expensive. To make a 
house beautiful we do not require gilding and carving, 
marble and bronze, but we do want a little taste, and 
perhaps a little trouble. Simplicity is not incompatible 
with art, even high art. 
often taught by the art of the Greeks, and the scarcely 
less perfect art of the thirteenth century, an element in 
true beauty, and no one can think a room less pleasant 
because it is furnished with studied plainness. 

A pretty and pleasant house, wheth- 
er in city or country, is a centre of life 
radiating into other houses. If a house 
shows signs of being cared for and 
well treated, other houses soon begin 
to look like it. 
in such things. 


Money is not 


It is, indeed, as we are so 


Art is very infectious 
Taste spreads with 
wonderful rapidity. 
if you asked schoolboys or young 
ladies about their knowledge of ar- 
chitecture, they would probably have 
repeated the names of the five classi- 
cal orders, and there would have be- 


Thirty years ago, 


gun and ended their information. 
Now every church, almost every 


school, in our land shows signs of 
A the knowledge and taste in Gothic 
‘\ and Elizabethan art of young curates 
| and rectors’ daughters. It is high 
time something of the kind should 
How 
4 many young ladies now spend their 
time making 

sketches while 

bring in a house-painter to “‘ do up”’ 


spread to our dwelling-houses. 
minute water-color 
their father has to 
a sitting-room. Yet there is no rea- 
he | son why a young lady should 
paint and decorate a door as easily as 


not 


she paints a landscape or a fisher- 
man’s family. If the complete deco- 
ration of a room would be too much, 
all the details, not only the carving of 
mouldings and the coloring of panels, 
but even the arrangement of a tile 
pattern and the design of a window 
leading, might be done at home. 

One house in which the inmates set 
themselves from their first coming to 
do nothing except in good taste would 
soon become a centre of civilization in 
a country district. Nothing will keep 
the boys at home of an evening more 
certainly than a little art, whether 
music or painting. The sons of a 
family in moments of leisure could 
carve a chimney-piece which would 
be a credit to the country at large. The trouble spent 
in learning a quartet would be perhaps just as well, cer- 
tainly no worse, spent in learning to paint a motto over 
It requires no greater exertion to make an 
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the door. 
embroidered curtain or portiére than to make a dozen 
‘‘ tidies.’” What is chiefly wanted for such ambitious 
efforts is a little taste and knowledge, and the schools 
of art all through the country might supply both if they 
would. So far they have done very little for the im- 
provement of home art. Perhaps the school water- 
colors are a little less hard and impossible. Perhaps a 
few students have learned enough figure drawing not 
to make the men and women in their sketches look so. 
like jointed dolls. But very little has yet been done to 
give people rules how to draw and stencil a diaper all 
over a bedroom wall, how to choose two delicate colors 
for the panels of a cupboard, or how to make a plaster- 
work pattern for the drawing-room ceiling. 

To prove that this is not expecting too much, one has 
only to point to cases like that one at Lambeth, in 
which a school of art, becoming connected with the 
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practical art of a pottery, has produced some of the 
best work England has had for five hundred years. 

Drawing classes and clubs sensibly conducted might 
do much for the improvement of art at home, but, so 
far as they have hitherto been tried, they have usually 
degenerated into parties for the cultivation of the art of 
flirting. In any case, a good teacher is one of the first 
requisites, and one generally done without. The second 
thing required is subordination, which of. all virtues is 
the one most often wanting among amateurs. A class 
well conducted and well organized might undertake the 
painting and decoration of a village school or 
a mechanics’ institute, but the difficulty would 
of course be double. It would be necessary 
for every one to work under the direction of 
one master-mind, and for such a master-mind 
to be found. Few clergymen are without 
some knowledge of architecture. Few intelli- 
gent men, in fact, are without some special 
knowledge of one branch of art or another. 
It is very easy to get such people to give short 
lectures. People would not be tired by a quar- 
ter of an hour on the structure of a flying but- 
tress, or the life of Reynolds, or the frescoes 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, or the meaning 
of Diirer’s Melancholia, or the Japanese way 
of drawing foliage. A few diagrams are nec- 
essary, but they are easily made, and few 
places are without an amateur able to draw 
them. 

The civilizing influence of art has been mat- 
ter of remark since the time of Ovid at least, 
and it is high time in these days of culture that 
we should try its virtue. We talk too much 
about these things and do too little. The small- 
est child in the village school learns singing, 
but no child learns drawing. Yet of the two— 
singing and drawing—which is the more likely 
to be of use in after life? It is objected, per- 
haps, that all children have not a taste for 
drawing, but neither have all children a taste 
for music, as we have full proof every Sunday 
in church at least. A more serious objection 
is, that masters and mistresses have already 
too many “‘ subjects,’’ and cannot make them 
all equally familiar. But the thing might at 
least be tried, and it would soon be found that 
an amateur would turn up to solve the difficulty in a 
great many places, just as at present the village choir is 
often trained by voluntary labor. 

But it is more among adults than children that 
the beneficial influence of art may be seen. In small 
country towns and villages it is sometimes not easy to 
get so many performers together as will constitute a 
band, but a class for art study, for drawing, or carv- 
ing, would not require any particular number. No 
matter how small the village, the beer saloon finds 
‘no difficulty in keeping full; and there is nothing 
so efficacious in counteracting the beer saloon 
as a little cultivation. It is ridiculous to le¢- 
ture on temperance and force total abstinence 
on hard-worked men, unless you often find 
them some compensating entertainment; and 
perhaps before very long this truth will be rec- 
ognized, and some artistic object of interest 
for evening entertainment be added to the few 
now existing to counteract the tavern. The 
longing for beauty is acknowledged by the tav- 
ern-keepers. They are obliged to supply the 
want. They have music if possible, and the 
liquor saloon is transformed into a palace. Mar- 
ble and granite columns, carved oak stalls, 
shining glass and silver, colored lights and 
mirrors, are lavishly spent to attract the work- 
man. If such an outlay pays, and it must pay 
or it would not be incurred so frequently, we may 
feel perfectly sure that the saloon-keeper has hit 
on a want and supplies it. All these scenic and archi- 
tectural effects are produced because he knows that the 
people whose lives are spent in labor have a craving for 
the sight of what is beautiful, and that if they can resist 
the mere attraction of drinking by itself, they will not 
be able to resist it when it is backed up and helped by 
all the gorgeous surroundings of the liquor saloon. 

A movement has of late years been made at the east 
end of London to do something to mitigate the sordid 
ugliness of home life. That working people should care 
for art or should like to see pretty things, was thought a 
short time ago perfectly ridiculous. Their houses were 


miserable and filthy, and they showed no taste, either in 
their dress or in their personal habits. One of the first 
moves was made by a parochial exhibition of works of 
art, which was held in one or two places. The people 
brought some curious specimens of domestic manufac- 
ture. Old samplers, full rigged-ships in fish-bone, card- 
board models, a few drawings, a black letter family 
Bible or two, an old German engraving—many such 
objects were shown, and the interest excited was very 
great. Then came the Bethnal Green Museum. To 
everybody’s surprise, the people flocked there in crowds, 





DETAILS OF THE PARASOL OF DIANE DE POITIERS. 


and competent witnesses declared that the working- 
man’s remarks on pictures were often at least as sensi- 
ble as those of some professed critics. 

Mothers wonder oftentimes that their sons care so 
little for staying at home. But does it occur to them 
to ask themselves what they have done to make home 
happy and pleasant—not happy only, but pleasant also. 
Even a merry house, if it is untidy and dirty, if it is 
dingy and ugly, is unattractive to young people. They 
are unconsciously very sensitive to external impressions. 
The comfort and good taste of the club drawing-room 





SMALL MARBLE MORTAR WITH THE EMBLEMS OF 
DIANE DE POITIERS. 


has as much to do as the company and newspapers in 
bringing young men from home. Our sons are literally 
driven out to seek away from home that comfort and 
order which is there denied them. We nip the youthful 
taste in the bud ; we look on mere art as a useless ex- 
pense, and we lose hold of the strongest cord by which 
we might bind our children to home. 

A wise father—all whose children have turned out 
well, and in different places and employments still love 
their home—attributes it largely to the fact that he en- 
couraged each of them from the first to ‘‘ make a col- 
lection.’’ Some of them had more decided taste than 


others. To several, postage-stamps and such insipid 
objects were enough. Others preferred pictures, en- 
gravings, carvings, or something distinctly artistic. In 
after life all these young men and women found them- 
selves in the possession of at least a portion of the 
pocket-money they had received in youth, and found 
themselves moreover possessed of that inestimable ad- 
vantage, whether in a busy or in an idle life, a love for 
something which would serve as an amusement and 
relaxation for leisure hours. Such people have no oc- 
casion for card-playing or gambling to pass along even- 
ing. To thema spare hour is not an enemy 
to be killed. Satan finds no mischief for their 
idle hands to do. They wonder how any one 
can complain of ennui, for their time is fully 
occupied, and life is only too short for what 
they want to get into it. 

There is a yearning toward beauty in form 
and color as well as in sound and in morals, 
and this yearning has almost always taken a 
religious direction. Even the impure worship 
of the Grecian gods had its pure esthetic side ; 
and the neglected author of the Book of Wis- 
dom points it out in words worthy to be re- 
membered : ‘‘ The sky is fair,’’ he says, ‘‘ but 
He that made it fairer ;’’ and he counsels those 
who love nature to look beyond it, observing 
that they ‘* deemed neither fire nor wind nor the 
swift air, nor the circle of the stars, nor the vio- 
lent water, nor the lights of heaven, to be the 
gods which govern the world; with whose 
beauty if they being delighted took them to be 
gods, let them know how much better the Lord 
of them is: for the first author of beauty hath 
created them.’’ And St. Augustine expresses 
the same thought or one like it, and with 
almost equal majesty. 

It is to this upward yearning of men's minds 
that the wise educator will address himself. 
The higher our conception of material beauty, 
the higher will be our ideal of moral beauty. 
The more we study nature, the more complex, 
the more complete she appears. The higher 
we rise in our intellectual progress, the farther 
does wisdom seem to soar above us. And as 
day by day, year by year, age by age, we en- 
large our power of conceiving beauty and har- 
mony, the more beautiful, the more harmonious does 
creation appear to us. 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY ROOMS AT ROME. 





JUDGING from all accounts, the decorations of the 
rooms of the British Embassy at Rome must be very 
beautiful. Those of the ball-room and the supper- 
room especially are characterized by interesting features. 
On one side of the saloon is a baldacchino on a raised 
dais ; and beneath the canopy stands a chair 
of state, for the monarch of England, which is 
a very exquisite work of art. The correspond- 
ent of The London Standard says : 

‘* The design is copied from a throne painted 
by Pinturicchio, in the series of frescoes at 
Siena representing the facta et gesta of AZneas 
Sylvius Picolomini, Pope Pius the Second, and 
is executed in ‘noce,’ or walnut-wood, with a 
finish and perfection which prove that the pres- 
ent wood-carvers of Siena are not unworthy 
of the famed artificers in that branch who pre- 
ceded them, and of whoin they continue the 
traditions. The canopy is of crimson velvet, 
emblazoned with the royal arms of England, 
very richly embroidered and boldly designed. 
The needlework was executed at South Ken- 
sington. The frescoes on the ceiling are accu- 
rately copied from the celebrated paintings in 
the Villa Madama by Giulio Romano. The chandeliers 
are remarkably fine specimens of modern Venetian 
glass, as delicate and brilliant in color as if a group of 
gigantic tropical shrubs in full flower had suddenly been 
changed by enchantment into precious stones, and so 
blossomed permanently. The floor is one of the very 
few parquets in Rome. 

‘* Perhaps the gem of the whole is the royal supper- 
room. This apartment is hung with a paper of English 
manufacture, of deep gold, stamped in high relief to 
imitate gilt leather. Around the walls runs a dado, 
about five feet high, which has the appearance of black 
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marble, highly polished. On this background a series 
of decorative paintings of avery high order of merit has 
been executed by Mrs. Arthur Murch, an English artist 
resident in Rome, whose works have latterly attracted 
considerable attention both there and in England. 
The decoration of the dado in question consists of a 
series of flowers and flowering shrubs in gold vases, 
surmounted by a sort of frieze of fruits hanging in gar- 
lands. Each group is divided by an upright ornament, 
for which the Bacchic thyrsus has been happily select- 
ed. The thyrsus is entwined with ivy, and surmounted 
by the classic pine-cone, gilded ; and in each case the 
twining ivy-leaves are varied in design and composition, 
and studied from Nature. Studied, too, directly from 
nature is each of the fruits and flowers represented. 
There are carnations, sunflowers, convolvuli, the flower 
of the pomegranate, oleanders, and many more flowers, 
represented with the most loving fidelity, and, at the 
same time, so composed as completely to preserve their 
decorative purpose : while among the fruit garlands are 
comprised oranges, figs, grapes, cherries, apples, med- 
lars, blackberries, pomegranates, and others, some of 
which are as minutely and delicately studied as minia- 
tures, and yet have very remarkable force and boldness 
in the ensemble.”’ 


“INTERIOR ARCHITECTS.”’ 


Mr. HENRY J. COOPER writes to The Artist sug- 
gesting that, in these days, when the professions are 
overstocked, means should be devised for bridging over 
the gap between trade and profession. A large num- 
ber of young men, he says, who now turn out indiffer- 
ent architects, by flying a little less high, might find 
scope for their measure of ability, and ennoble some 
“* interior 
He says of *‘ interior architecture ”’ 

‘* By this term, I mean the study and application of 


branch of industry, by qualifying, say, as 
architects.’ 


right principles in the interior fittings (constructive and 
decorative) of a house, as distinct from the mere pur- 
veying of furniture, and the conventional work of the 
ordinary decorator. 
coming within the province of an architect, and the 


Such work is acknowledged as 


profession even assert that they alone are duly qualified 
to direct and supervise the furniture 
and decorations of a house wherever 
it is sought to achieve proportion and 
harmony throughout. But I venture 
to assert, not that architecture does 
not comprehend or go beyond the art 
of the decorator and furnisher, but 
that it has not the leisure to descend 
to such comparatively trivial work, 
except in cases of especial magnitude. 
I would urge a few of those who may 
be thinking of architecture as a pro- 
fession, to consider the claims of this 
more subordinate branch, and to 
throw in their talent with a view of 
elevating an industry than which few 
have left more enduring marks along 
the course of the world’s history. The 
memory of the greatest brewer may 
not outlive a generation or two, but 
the names of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Adams are more widely known 
to-day than in their lifetime. There 
are many trades which, by their na- 
ture, are closely allied to the arts, 
and indeed touch art at many points, 
and are capable of further artistic de- 
velopment ; trades in which the pur- 
chaser expects, in addition to mate- 
rial goods, a large proportion of 
brain-value in the shape of judgment 
and advice, a cultivated taste, and 
the practical knowledge of an ex- 
pert.”’ 





DRA WING-ROOM COLOR AND DECORATION. 





THE drawing-rooms of a town house should be the 
rooms of all others in which good taste, both in decora- 
tion and furniture, should be everywhere apparent. 
The rooms wherein we practically live, talk, play, and 
receive our guests are essentially the ladies’ rooms of 
the house, and should be decorated in a pleasant, cheer- 
ful manner, without stiffness or formality. The walls 
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should be pleasant objects to look upon, not cold and 
dreary blanks of mere one-tinted paper, varied perhaps 
with birds, or bunches. of flowers in gold, scattered 
here and there in monotonous array. The furniture 
should essentially be comfortable, couches and chairs 
pleasant to lounge and really rest upon, not so-called 
artistic monstrosities, on which it is impossible to do 
one or the other. The rooms should, above all, look 
and be home-like in al] their arrangement. 

With these sensible principles in view, Mr. R. W. 





BOLT FROM THE CHATEAU D’ANET. 


Edis, in his ‘‘ Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses’’ (Scribner & Welford), gives some practical 
suggestions for the treatment of the drawing-room. 
He says: 

‘*In the drawing-room a dado is not, as a rule, de- 
sirable, but this will of course depend on the character 
and design of the furniture and proportion of the room. 
Cabinets, book-cases, and general furniture of unequal 
size and height are better framed against the general 


color of the walls than cut in two bya dividing dado, or 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRY IN THE CHATEAU D’ANET, 


chair rail. I would retain a broad frieze under the 
cornice at the top of the room, and decorate it, if pos- 
sible, with good figure decoration, either in oil or dis- 
temper. Anyway, try to have some pleasant lines of 
color in the upper frieze, with distemper and stencil 
ornament, of good form, or, if you have nothing better, 
get some of the exquisite Japanese drawings of birds 
and flowers, and frame them in panels, but, above all, 
avoid stiff conventional decoration, which, however 
well done, is always lifeless and unsatisfactory, and 
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tires and palls upon the eye in a very short time. 
Under this frieze may be a broad gilt or painted mould- 
ing, with picture rods of light painted or gilt iron, as ] 
have before suggested. the walls should be 
covered with some good decorative paper, a paper 
which will look bright and cheerful with or without 
pictures ; * pome- 
granate’ pattern; but there are very many others of 


Below, 


such a one is Messrs. Morris's 
equally good design, and there need be no difficulty, 
therefore, in selecting such a covering at no greater 
cost than the French papers with which it has been 
The 


stamped French papers, although quiet in tone, are 


thought necessary to cover our walls so long. 
generally cold and lifeless in coloring and design. 
Avoid stiff and staring patterns, raised patterns, and 
all patterns where lilies, primroses, and other flowers 
are frozen into conventional forms, and have an un- 
natural and lifeless look. 

‘* As regards the color of the wood-work in a drawing- 
room, this must depend much upon the paper or gen- 
Such a 
that I have named, having in itself such 


eral tone of wall-coloring selected. paper as 
a power of 
color, looks well framed in with black ; if black is used, 
it should be finished in what is technically called half, 
or bastard flat; for, as a rule, any varnish or glaze 
would make the black too pronounced ; if gold is used, 
it should be in masses, and not in thin lines ; the panels, 
therefore, should be entirely gilt, and can hereafter be 
decorated with flowers, painted slightly in their nat- 
ural colors on the gold ground.”’ 

Describing his own drawing-room, Mr. Edis says : 
““ The general tone of the wood-work is black, painted 
in what is technically called bastard flat, the panels of 
the doors and shutters being covered with gold leaf as 
a ground for painted decoration of flowers or birds. 
The general wall surface is covered with Morris's 
pomegranate pattern paper of bluish-gray ground, with 
exceedingly good decorative effect in color of fruit and 
flowers. This paper has been on the walls for over 
ten years, and is as good to-day as it was when first 
put on. The wall space is divided about 3 feet 6 in 
ches below the cornice, with a plain flat gilt moulding, 
under which is a simple half-inch gas pipe, also gilt, as 
a picture rod. Above this the wall space or frieze has 
been lined all round with canvas pasted on to the plas- 
ter, and on this has been painted a 
decorative frieze, consisting of figures, 
birds, and foliage representing no 
particular subjects, but all harmoniz- 
ing well with the general tone of the 
walls, and brightening up the whole 
room with good drawing and pleasant 
naturalistic coloring, all treated deco- 
ratively in bands of color, with figures, 
birds, and foliage breaking up the 
The cabinet in this 
room is mahogany ebonized, free from 
mouldings and carving, and designed 


general lines. 


especially for china and books, with 
drawers for photographs and prints, 
the panels filled in with painted heads, 
The 
floor surface is painted dark brown, 
and the centre space covered with an 


representing the four seasons. 


Indian carpet, the ceiling being slight- 
ly toned in color. 

“For a drawing-room in a large 
house, where, to a certain extent, it 
is required only for yreat entertain- 
tnents—the 
general friendly reception-room being 
provided for in some smaller room in 


ladies’ sitting-room and 


the house—a rich and effective treat- 
ment of the wall would be with a low 
panelled dado of black, with a delicate 
inlaying of ivory-toned ornament, the 
doors and general wood-work being 
painted to match, the general wall 
surface painted bright warm-colored 
golden yellow, and powdered all over with a flower pat- 
tern or diaper of a darker tone of golden brown} the 
frieze being colored in a delicate vellum or ivory tone, 
with arabesque or figure decoration in black, the cor- 
nice treated with delicate shades of brown and green, 
and the ceiling slightly tinted to match the frieze. 

‘* | saw lately a drawing-room of a newly built so- 
called Queen Anne house, in which the whole of the 
lower portion of the walls was covered with a good 
golden yellow pattern paper, the wood-work painted a 
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vellum or cream-colored white and varnished, and the 
frieze formed in decorative plaster-work in very slight 
relief, like Adam’s work ; the ceiling formed after sim- 
ilar designs, and all slightly tinted like Wedgwood 
ware, The general appearance was bright and cheer- 
ful, and the low tone of color throughout formed an 
excellent contrast to the Persian rugs, marquetry furni- 
ture, blue and white china, and other decorative ob- 
jects in the room ; there was a bright home-like look, 
pleasant to see, and yet it was eminently an artistic 
room, in which money had in no way been lavishly or 
carelessly expended.”’ 

We give a few other examples from Mr. Edis’s book, 
for the genera] treatment of the coloring and decoration 
of drawing-rooms, which suggest themselves as gen- 
erally good in treatment : 

1. Drawing-room, about 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 14 ft. 
high. —Adam’s ceiling, in low relief, tinted in ‘‘ Wedg- 
wood ’’ coloring; the cornice relieved in somewhat 
stronger tones ; the walls hung with ‘* brocade’’ paper 
of pale Indian blue, divided by pilasters of ‘* Adam’s”’ 
arabesques, painted in quiet tones of brown, warm 
greens, and russets, with carved 
medallions in each. Dado and 
wood-work of quiet cream tint, 
with line ornaments in drab and 
gold. 

2. Drawing-room, 30 ft. by 18 
ft., and 13 ft. 6 in. high.—The 
plain ceiling was divided into three, 
and ornamented with plaster en- 
richment in low relief, very lightly 
tinted, and slightly relieved by 


aspect, the special uses to which the rooms are intended 
to be put, and any special objects which may be in- 
tended to become features in their ultimate finish. The 
same tones of color which might be selected as a 
ground for old pictures would rarely be equally favor- 
able for water-color drawings. In some rooms the 
repose of quiet tones is demanded, in others light and 
cheerful coloring is desirable ; and whereas, in ordinary 
town houses, any decoration which favors the Jodgment 
of dust is to be avoided, this condition need not be so 
strictly enforced in the country ; hence, in the country, 
away from dirt and smoke, wall hangings, whether of 
silk, tapestry, or other stuff, may often be used, and 
give an air of comfurt and completeness which cannot 
be obtained with mere paper-hangings, beyond which 
there is a play of light and color in a woven fabric, 
hanging to the wall, very different from the absolute 
flatness of tone resulting from paint, or paper-hanging 
pasted to the surface. 

‘* Another decorative treatment of a small drawing or 
music-room would be by panelling the lower portion of 
the walls with a deal dado, delicately painted in yellow- 


sign, which give at once to the educated eye a feeling 
of discomfort and unrest, and tend materially to destroy 
the harmoi:y of the room. 

‘* The good taste and agreeable effect of the room 
willdepend much upon the skill with which the wall 
surface is divided, and the contrast and arrangement 
of its coloring and general belongings. The most har- 
monious proportions may easily be destroyed by an 
arrangement of wall paintings, while, on the other 
hand, the narrowest and most inconvenient spaces may 
often be rendered, not only pleasing, but of comfortable 
and domestic aspect. It is in Pompeii that we learn 
more especially to appreciate the magic effect of color 
in the adornment of walls, which makes the rooms, 
almost without exception small, appear much larger 
and more elegant than they really are. In this charac- 
ter of decoration, the ornamentation becomes substan- 
tial by the opposition of colors. The contrast, in 
which white is placed to the darker tints, has likewise 
a magical effect, causing the surface of the wall to ap- 
pear, as it were, broken through. The blue, in oppo- 
sition to dark red, produces the illusion of aérial per- 
spective, throwing back the actual 
plane of the wall, and making it 
appear to retire in the distance. 
All kinds of tricky, glaring con- 
ceits and eccentricities in coloring 
are equally wrong in house deco- 
ration as in a Jady’s dress. There 
should be, throughout, grace and 
beauty of design and color, and 
quietness and repose of ornamen- 
tation.”’ 








gilding, cornice picked out to har- 
monize with the walls. The walls 
hung with crimson ground “‘ bro- 
cade’’ paper, with a pattern in 
very dull white and gold ; the dado 
and wood-work black and gold, 
with margins of rich maroon, next 
the gilt mouldings of the panels. 

3. A boudoir, 16 ft. square, and 
nearly as high.—Plain ceiling, dec- 
orated in arabesques of quiet col- 
ors. Walls divided by an archi- 
trave moulding, or picture rail, so 
as to reduce their extreme height ; 
the upper 3 ft. 6 in. painted with 
ornament on light ground; the 
lower portion hung with silk da- 
mask of quiet tone of pale blue ; 
dado and wood-work light, with 
gold lines and fine stencil decora- 
tion ; curtains light, with a little 
blue introduced. 

4. Small drawing-room or bou- 
doir, 12 ft. high.—Flat ceiling, 
panelled out with a painting about 
8 ft. by 4 ft. in centre, with low 
relief ornament outside this. The 
whole room panelled 9g ft. high, 
with pale wainscot oak ; the space 
above this hung with embossed 
leather paper, with pattern in gold, 
and colors of a light dull green 
tone. Curtains, silk and wool tap- 
estry. Floor, oak, rather darker than walls, with ori- 
ental carpets. Furniture, dark mahogany ; the cover- 
ings varied to some extent. A few water-colors hung 
on the oak panelling ; chimney-piece carried up in light 
oak, with arrangement for bronzes, statuettes in side 
niches, and spaces for china. 

5. Boudoir.—Ceiling divided with set panels by ribs 
of cedar color. Centre octagon, with radiating foliage 
on gold ground ; eight circular panels containing paint- 
ings of children, alternately two and one, representing 
the months ; the other panels delicately bordered with 
stencilling. Cornice, cedar color and gold. Walls 
hung with a mixed silk material of small pattern ; 
mixed gold and greenish blue, Dado of cedar about 4 
ft. 6 in. high, with narrow shelf for small china, etc. 
Stone-work of window and recesses decorated with 
bramble foliage in russet green on the stone ground. 
Floor, oak parquet, with Indian carpet. Chimney-piece 
carried up and coved into ceiling; dark walnut and 
gold, with some embroidery on velvet panels. Cabinets 
to match. 

** In the treatment of the drawing-rooms,’’ Mr. Edis 
says, ‘‘ much must naturally depend upon the light and 
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ish pink or blue, and covering the general wall surface 
with a golden-toned paper, arranged in panels to suit 
the proportion of the room, with painted and stencil 
arabesque patterns on the dividing spaces ; the frieze 
treated with good figure or ornamental enrichment of 
canvas-plaster or papier maché in low relief, painted 
white, with a groundwork of reddish gold or Bartolozzi 
engraving tint. The floor might have a border of 
light ebony and maple or boxwood parquet, with a low- 
toned Persian carpet in the centre, with easy lounges 
or divans all round the room for rest and comfort, the 
centre space being left clear of furniture, so as to allow 
of ample room for yuests passing through to other 
rooms, or to congregate, while listening to song or 
music. Or the general tone of the wall surface may be 
of a bright bluish drab-colored pattern paper, with a 
frieze of small yellowish diaper pattern, the wood-work 
throughout being painted in brighter tones of blue, with 
mouldings and stencil decoration on white, like Wedg- 
wood china. 

“In any treatment that may be adopted, let it be, 
above all, remembered that the walls, while bright and 
glowing in color, should have no staring patterns or de- 





BACKGROUND FOR STATU- 
ARY AND PICTURES. 





CONSIDERABLE discussion has 
occurred in late years as to the 
proper background for statues— 
whether it should be a quiet neu- 
tral tone of gray, or a more de- 
cided color, such as maroon red. 


The decided color is_ strongly 
championed. John C. Grace, a 
London architect, says: ‘* There 


may be special circumstances mak- 
ing the light neutral tone desir- 
able for one or two statues ; but 
taken as a rule for a gallery, or 
for even a single statue, I prefer 
the deep color. This must be 
modified, of course, according to 
the condition of the marble: if the 
statues are old and stained, the 
coloring must be lowered in tone 
accordingly.”’ 

The hue for walls where prints 
or photographs are to be hung 
should be a rich yellow-brown, or 
aleather color. This gives lustre 
to the black of the print or the 
tone of the photograph. 

** Occasionally,’’ says Mr. Grace, 
**there may be some special ob- 
ject in a room requiring a corresponding modulation 
of the coloring, such as an allegorical painting in a 
ceiling much darkened and obscured by age. I will 
give an example. In an old castellated house there 
was a room in which was to be arranged a series of 
family portraits. As the room faced the south, it was 
desired that the walls might not be red; so it was de- 
cided to have a bold damask pattern, green flock upon 
a brown leather and gold ground. The ceiling was 
divided by projecting beams into fifteen compartments, 
in each of which was a large oval painting of a cardinal 
virtue, in chiaroscuro on a dark olive ground ; these 
ovals were surrounded by low relief framing, and out- 
side that by very light foliage ornament. We made the 
framing deep vellum color, relieved with gilding, and 
in the margin put a tone of maroon red, the light orna- 
ment vellum, and the ground of the surrounding panel 
was painted blue, sufficiently modulated. The beams 
which were enriched we painted a brown color, and the 
ornaments on them were picked out vellum color, and 
relieved with maroon red and gilding. The curtains of 
the room were dull red, and the carpet a Turkey pat- 
tern in subdued colors.’’ 
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nw. oT OUBTLESS the art of working with the 

u needle flowers, fruits, human and ani- 
mal forms, or anv fanciful design, 
upon webs woven of silk, linen, cot- 
ton, wool, hemp, besides other kinds 
of stuff, is of the highest antiquity. 
Those patterns, after so many fash- 
ions, which we see figured upon the garments worn by 
men and women on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, but especially on the burned clay vases made 
and painted by the Greeks in their earliest as well as 
in later times, or which we read about in the writings 
of that people, were not wrought in the loom, but 
worked by the needle. 

The old Egyptian loom—and that of the Jews must 
have been like it—was, as we know 
from paintings, of the simplest shape, 
and seems to have been able to do 
little more diversified in design than 
straight lines in different colors, and 
at best nothing higher in execution 
than checker-work ; beyond this, all 
was put in by hand with the needle. 

The many dresses painted on the 
monuments of the eighteenth dynasty 
show that the most varied patterns 
were used by the Egyptians more than 
3000 years ago, as they were at a later 
period by the Babylonians, who be- 
came noted for their needlework. 

It is clear from the book of Exodus 
that the Israelites from very early 
times, having learned the art in Egypt, 
embroidered their garments ; although 
the word *‘ embroidery’’ which occurs 
so frequently in every English version 
probably sometimes means mierely 
weaving in stripes, and not work with 
the needle. The embroidering also of 
the sails of vessels was not uncommon 
in the East; boats used in sacred 
festivals on the Nile were so decorat- 
ed ; and the prophet Ezekiel says to 
the people of Tyre, ‘‘ Fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt, was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy 
sail.’”’ 

Babylon (as Pliny tells us) became 
particularly celebrated for the beauty 
of its embroideries. All who have 
seen the sculptures in the British 
Museum brought from Nineveh, and 
described and figured by Layard, 
must have remarked how lavishly the 
Assyrians adorned their robes with 
the needlework for which one of their 
greatest cities was so famous. Up to 
the first century of our era the repu- 
tation which Babylon had won for 
her textiles and needlework stil] lived. We know from 
Josephus, who had often been to worship at Jerusalem, 
that the veils of the temple were Babylonian ;' and 
of the outer one that writer says: ‘‘ There was a veil 
of equal largeness with the door. It was a Babylonian 
curtain, embroidered with blue and fine linen, and scar- 
let and purple, and of a texture that was wonderful.’’ 

What the Jews did for the temple we may be sure 
was done by Christians for the Church. The faithful, 
however, went even further, and wore garments figured 
all over with sacred subjects in embroidery. We learn 
this from a stirring sermon preached by St. Asterius, 
Bishop of Amasia in Pontus, in the fourth century. 
Taking for his text ‘‘a certain rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen’’ he upbraids the world 
for its follies in dress, and complains that some people 
went about arrayed like painted walls, with beasts and 
flowers all over them ; while others, pretending a more 
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serious tone of thought, dressed in clothes depicting 
the doings and wonders of our Lord. ‘‘ Strive,’’ St. 
Asterius exhorts them, ‘‘to follow in your lives the 
teachings of the gospel, rather than have the miracles of 
our Redeemer embroidered upon your outward dress.”’ 
To have had so many subjects shown upon one gar- 
ment it is clear that each must have been done very 
small, and wrought in outline ; a style which is being 
brought back, with great effect, into modern ecclesi- 
astical use. 

The discriminating accuracy with which our old 
writers noted the several kinds of textile gifts bestowed 
upon a church is as instructive as praiseworthy. In- 
gulph did not think it enough to say that abbot Egelric 
had given many hangings to the church at Croyland, 
the great number of which were silken, but he explains 
also that some were ornamented with birds wrought in 





EMBROIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


gold, and sewed on—in fact, cut work; others with 
birds woven into the stuff, while others were quite 
plain. 


‘“‘ THERE will be a great gain to your house in in- 
dividuality if you arrange your own needlework for it,”’ 
says Mrs. Glaister. ‘* The carpets, wall-papers, furni- 
ture, and probably the pictures and other art orna- 
ments, are the product of other people’s minds. It 
can scarcely be otherwise, but it is much more easy 
that the embroidery should be the product of your own 
thought ; it will then be unique, and give an air of orig- 
inality that can never be attained through the intelligence 
of others. Being unique, the work is, in its degree, 
priceless, and it is a standing protest against the power 
of mere wealth, seeing that it is enriched, not by silk 
and gold and other men’s toil, but by the power of art 
and your own expenditure of time and thought. It is, 
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if you have contrived it honestly and by your own lights, 
a true product of your own taste and culture, and it will 
last to be a monument of the things that in your time 
were loved and sought after, when you have gone to 
look on those beauties that as yet eye hath not seen, 
and of which the fair things of earth are but fore- 
shadowings.”’ 





ECRU, brown, and olive green serge are suitable for 
table-cloths, and look best embroidered with a stiff 
pattern ; yellow flowers, such as the arctotis, look well, 
or a bunch of flowers at the corners only is very effect- 
ive, the edges of the cloth being merely button-holed all 


round. 





EMBROIDERY paste is made in the following manner : 
Take three tablespoonfuls of flour, and as much pow- 
dered resin as will lie on a silver quar- 
ter; mix them smoothly with half a 
pint of water, pour into an iron sauce- 
pan, and stir till it boils. Let it boil 
five minutes ; then turn it into a basin, 
and when quite cold it is fit for use. 

At the London School of Art Nee- 
dlework, recently, a pair of ruby vel- 
vet portiéres were sumptuously work- 
ed with a gold conventional shield in 
the centre of each. and a gold-em- 
broidered border of pale ruby satin. 
But the most splendid pieces of mod- 
ern English embroidery we hear of 
are two portiéres executed by Mrs. 
Holliday, under the superintendence 
and from the designs of Mr. Morris, 
with silks and crewels of his special 
dyes. They are thus described by 
The London Queen: “In breadth of 
effect, in the design, and the equally 
necessary artistic feeling in the work- 
er, they approach the old Italian work. 
One is in crewels—in the true darned 
embroidery—on an Indian cotton 
cloth, far softer than linen, the mate- 
rial being entirely covered by the de- 
sign, which is chiefly of conventional 
pale yellow flowers and blue leaves. 
The shading of the former is exqui- 
site. Another is in silk embroidery on 
undyed woollen cloth of a beautiful 
ivory tint. It has a deep border of 
flatly-treated 
with a narrower border on each side 
in delicate sprays.’’ 


conventional flowers, 


WITH silk still more than with 
crewel, it is necessary to thread all 
the strands through the needle to- 
gether, never to double one back, 
and never to make a knot. 





CHAIN-STITCH was much employed for ground pat- 
terns in the beautiful gold-colored work on linen for dress 
or furniture which prevailed from the time of James I. to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It gave the ap- 
pearance of quilting when worked on linen in geomet- 
rical designs, or in fine and often-repeated arabesques. 
Examples of it come to us from Germany and Spain, in 
which the design is embroidered in satin-stitch, or entire- 
ly filled in with solid chain-stitch, in a uniform gold color. 
Chain-stitch resembles tambour work, a species of frame- 
work embroidery. It is but little used in embroidery 
now, although it may sometimes be suitable for lines. 





FILOSELLE, when of good quality, is not, as some peo- 
ple suppose, a mixture of silk and cotton. It is pure 
silk, but of an inferior quality, and therefore cheaper. 
It answers many of the purposes of bobbin silk, but is 
not suitable for fine embroidery on silk or satin fabrics. 

















ARNHEM FATENCE. 





ITTLE is known in America of this 
unique and beautiful ware, but 
all European collectors of Dutch 
and Belgian pottery are more or 
less familiar with the delicate 
jugs, elegant coffee-pots, and 
graceful ‘‘ corbeilles’’ and plat- 
ters, decorated with ‘‘ rocaille’’ 
ornaments and figures 
in Louis Quinze cos- 
: tume, marked with a 
blue cock under the glaze, and now gener- 
ally called Arnhem faience. Being rare, 
these pieces are much sought after, and de- 
servedly so ; for their shapes are always of 
irreproachable taste, recalling those of old 
silverware, and their decoration, done by 
skilful hands, shows a lightness and a dis- 
tinction rarely encountered in Dutch faience. 
Until very recently the origin of this beauti- 
ful ware was not exactly determined. M. 
Demmin, who is supposed to have been the 
first to investigate it, attributed the pieces 
for the most part to Amsterdam. ‘* A Ger- 
man of Breslau,’’ he says, ‘‘ named Herzog, 
or, in Dutch, *Hartog, and known by the 
adopted name of Hartog van Laun, associ- 
ated with a certain H. Brandeis, had estab- 
lished a faience factory in 1780 at Flake- 
Feld (?) near the Weesp gate. This factory 
ceased to exist about 1785, and the faience, 
generally heavy and in ‘camaieu,’ is no 
longer obtainable. It was marked with a 
cock in blue on the biscuit ‘ au grand feu.’ ’’ 
M. Demmin further says that he found-a piece of the 
ware bearing this mark in the possession of Brandeis’s 
son, who was then anold man of over eighty, but he 
gives no evidence concerning this alleged Amsterdam 
factory beyond his own rather vague assertions, a fact 
the more to be regretted since Albert Jacquemard, 
upon ‘the faith of M. Demmin’s declaration, has also 
attributed this curious and interesting ware to Am- 
sterdam. 

An unexpected light has lately been 
thrown upon this question by the dis- 
covery of a ceramic treasure of special 
significance. This is the plaque shown 
in the second illustration on this page, 
and now in the Evenepoel collection at 
Brussels. Scalloped above, it is orna- 
mented in soft blue with a group of | 
ladies and gentlemen, attired in the 
picturesque style made popular by 
Watteau, at one side, while on the 
other, on the bank of a river, flowing 
in the second plane, are houses, one 
much larger than the rest being sup- 
posed to represent a factory. A cock, 
the peculiar mark of this ware, appears 
above, perched upon a scroll on which 
we read ‘‘ Arnhemse Fabrique’’—Arn- 
hem Factory. The existence of this 
plaque being made known in 1872 to 
M. Demmin, he forthwith concluded 
that Hartog van Laun must have estab- 
lished a branch of his Amsterdam fac- 
tory at Arnhem, which is a good sized 
fortified town, situated about fifty miles 
southeast of Amsterdam on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the river shown on the plaque. 

This inference, however, appeared quite unwarranted 
to Henry Havard, a well-known author and authority 
on art matters. Seeing no real evidence that any of 
the ware marked with a cock was made at Amsterdam, 
he came to the conclusion that it was all the product of 
the Arnhem factory whose existence was so clearly in- 
dicated by the curious plaque already described. To 











successful investigation, the results of which were pub- 
lished a year or two ago. Reasoning that there must 
be some mention of the existence of the ‘* Arnhemse 
Fabrique’’ in the Arnhem archives, M. Havard visited 
that town in 1875, but the keepers of the local records 
could give him no information. Some time after, he 
was fortunate enough to find in the archives of Delft, 
under date of 1784, a reference to a porcelain factory 
which had existed at Arnhem in 1755, but had subse- 





ARNHEM FAIENCE PLAQUE, 


quently been abandoned. Armed with this clue, he re- 
turned to Arnhem and began a personal examination of 
the records of a century and a quarter ago. This time 
his search was abundantly rewarded. He. found no 
trace of Hartog van Laun or Brandeis, M. Demmin’s 
supposed manufacturers, but he discovered instead 
Johan (or Jan) van Kerkhoff, who was recorded ina 
town ordinance, dated February 6th, 1761, as having 
opened a porcelain factory outside the Rhine gate, and 





ARNHEM FAIENCE PLAQUE IN ‘‘ CAMAIEU BLEU.” 
as having obtained for himself, his children, associates, 
and workmen, the right of passing through the gate in 
question without payment of toll. About this time the 
factory was apparently flourishing, for the records of 
the following year show an application for increased 
accommodations for washing earth. In 1764, however, 
some financial embarrassment is indicated by an appli- 
cation for a remission of the tax on the wood used to 


heat his furnaces. This was granted, but the records 
are silent thereafter concerning the ‘‘ Arnhemse 
Fabrique,’’ and the town register shows that its pro- 
prietor died in 1773. M. Havard also discovered that 
Van Kerkhoff was born in 1716, in the town he was des- 
tined to make illustrious by his ceramic skill and enter- 
prise, and that he was married in 1742, and had no less 
than ten children, one of his direct descendants being 
to-day a counsellor of the court of Arnhem. 

Having recorded Havard’s discovery of a forgotten 
but deserving potter, it remains to notice a 
little more particularly the characteristics of 
Van Kerkhoff’s work ; of which, so far as 
we know, there is not a single piece in this 
country. A general idea of the shapes and 
decorations it exhibits may be gathered from 
our various illustrations representing speci- 
mens in the possession of the Messrs. 
Evenepoel at Brussels, who have undoubt- 
edly the only complete collection of Amhem 
faience in existence. Among noteworthy 
isolated specimens which may be mentioned 
in passing are the fountain owned by Paul 
Dalloz, the beautiful coffee-pot in the Van 
Romond collection, the coffee-pot, unfor- 
tunately broken, exhibited by M. De Lies- 
ville at the Paris Exposition of 1878, under 
the name of *‘ faience of Amsterdam,’ and 
the platters of M. Fétis of Brussels and Mr. 
Reynolds of London. The Messrs. Even- 
epoel, after long experience as collectors of 
Delft ware, of which they have some three 
hundred admirable and well-preserved speci- 
mens, turned their attention to Arnhem 
faience, and began to purchase every good 
example of this ware that they could find, the 
result being the present unique and beautiful collection. 

Careful study of the Messrs. Evenepoel’s specimens 
shows that the Arnhem faience passed in its short 
career through three distinct periods. At first it was 
an imitation of the Delft ware, and, except for the mark 
of the cock, numerous pieces would certainly be taken 
for products of Delft. These are chiefly platters and 
*‘ corbeilles,’’ in polychrome and gilt, decorated with 
Chinese motives in light relief on a beautiful milk-white 
ground. After this first period, the 
Arnhem ware seems to have occupied a 
field entirely original. The polychrome 
decoration was abandoned for ‘‘ cama- 
ieu,’’ and the Oriental forms for Euro- 
pean models. Numerous pieces of this 
period seem to have been fashioned af- 
ter the designs then in vogue for gold- 
smiths’ work, the amorous or pastoral 
scenes of Watteau and his compeers 
taking the place of the less pictorial 
but more decorative floral and geomet-— 
rical designs of China and Japan. It 
is this period of the Arnhem faience 
that is the most rich and remarkable. 
The biscuit continues to be thick and a 
little heavy, and the groundwork is al- 
ways the same beautiful milky-white. 
The ‘‘ camaieu’’ decoration is always 
blue, not the hard and dazzling blue 
of Delft, but a quiet shaded blue, verg- 
ing toward gray, sweet and harmonious 
rather than rich or brilliant. The 
drawing is always correct, elegant, and 
delicate, and the shadows are transpar- 
ent and soft. Most of these beautiful 
works are decorated under the glaze, which lacks the 
hardness and brilliancy of that of Delft and presents a 
very different appearance. Indeed, the character of 
this period is so peculiarly individual that, after once 
carefully examining a specimen, it is easy to recognize 
the Arnhem faience at a glance. 

During the third period of the manufacture, Van 
Kerkhoff appears to have applied himself to copying 
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the porcelain of Saxony. This was natural enough, in 
view of the popularity of the wares of that country, 
which had given such a wonderful stimulus to ceramic 
industry. Nevertheless it was a grave mistake for Van 
Kerkhoff ; for he could not, with the heavy clay of Arn- 
hem, compete successfully with the delicate transparent 
pastes of Meissen and Berlin, nor could his Dutch artists, 
who had produced such broad, generous effects on the 





ARNHEM FAIENCE COFFEE-POT IN ‘' CAMATEU 
ROSE.”’ 


original Arnhem ware, counterfeit successfully the 
miniature decorations of the Saxon painters. To this 
degenerate period must be referred the ‘* camaieu rose’’ 
coffee-pots, the polychrome butter-dishes, and all the 
specimens where the imitation of Saxon models has 
destroyed the originality characteristic of the second 
period. Throughout its career the Arnhem faience re- 
tained the mark.of the cock which still proudly figures 
in the coat-of-arms of the Van Kerkhoff family. 


THE FOLLY OF HANGING DOMESTIC 
CHINA. 





THERE is at present, says a writer in The 
Builder, a tendency to be run away with by a 
vague impression that certain fashions which 
some artistic people happen to have adopted 
are necessarily desirable, and it is in conse- 
quence of this weak-headedness that so many 
persons cover their walls with plates and dishes 
of china. Obviously the proper place for a 
plate or dish is on a table, and obviously also 
its primary object is utility. This utility con- 
sists in being placed on a table to hold certain 
things, and no plate or dish was ever intended 
to be hung on the wall of a drawing-room, cer- 
tainly not in regular sets up to the soup-tureen, 
as may be seen in some houses. We are not, 
let it be noted, in any way protesting against 
vases or even pieces of domestic ware being 
placed on tables or shelves in moderation where 
their color, if they have a color, helps to light 
up a room, or where some delicate painting on 
them may be carefully observed. But domestic 
china, as a rule, is not fit to adorn a wall. It 
possesses no beauty of form, nor the breadth of 
color and design to permit it to compete with 
pictures. An exception may be made in favor 
of the genuine Wedgwood ware, with the de- 
signs by Flaxman, and the competent artists who were 
employed by Josiah Wedgwood and Bentley; and be 
it noted how thoroughly these able men understood 
their business, for such china as they intended should 
decorate the walls of rooms was issued from the 
Staffordshire potteries in the form of plaques or medal- 
lions. Therefore we hope that all sensible decorators, 
whether they be professionals or amateurs, will take 
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care to inform any so-called ‘* high-art’’ person who 
may wish for their advice that the decoration of walls 
with domestic china is inartistic. 


BLUE-AND-WHITE CHINA. 





THE Orientals seem to have understood from the 
first the value of breadth in china-painting. The greater 
part of Eastern pottery, ancient or modern, is orna- 
mented in a broad, direct, spontaneous manner. The 
plainest shapes are often covered merely with a glaze 
of color, and accident, or the Jaw of gravitation rather, 
is allowed to determine its gradation. In painted por- 
celain it is usual with them to employ the simplest 
colors, oftenest the simplest of all—blue and white— 
just cobalt and the finest clay It may seem to us now 
a very obvious piece of wisdom to keep so faithfully to 
such faithful servants ; but it is a wisdom that we have 
been slow to recognize, even when it was put before 
us ; and the persistent adherence to those primitive 
decorative elements argues among Chinese and 
Japanese a sense of the relation of means to end that is 
wanting among us. The pretentious finish of a modern 
European dessert plate is feeble when we compare it 
with the simple serviceable blue and white of ordinary 
Nankin ware. One juicy wash of blue is worth all_the 
stippled peach-bloom of the best Sévres fruit and flower 
painting. 

The worship of blue-and-white is a cult which is not 
likely to take lasting hold of the popular mind. Col- 
lectors may continue to adore, although with most of 
them it is the rarity of beautiful things that they value 
and not their beauty ; but fashionable philistines will 
forsake it without a regret, and drop their finest ** haw- 
thorn’’ bowl in the haste to greet the latest novelty 
that may have been pushed into notice, no matter 
though it be as hideous as Bow or Chelsea ware. The 
hope is, that some who would not otherwise have taken 
interest in it have meantime learnt to see its beauty, 
and that even the temporary acquaintance with good 
work may make them henceforth less tolerant of bad. 

The possessor of blue-and-white is happy in the fact 
that his collection forms of itself excellent decoration. 
It would be difficult to find anything that so easily and 
so effectually lends itself to decorative effect. All the 
objects in a collection being akin in color are on 
friendly terms together ; and yet the blues and whites 
are so varied in tone, and the patterns so different— 
some of them full of work, some scarcely breaking the 
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purity of the ground—that there is little danger of 
monotony in the effect. The name “‘ blue and-white’’ 
is only approximately accurate, for the blue is not by 
any means unbroken blue, nor is the white pure white, 
but rather a pale blue, more like what we call the 
*‘white’’ of the eye. It is in a great measure to the 
quality of this delicate ground color that the pleasing 
appearance of blue-and-white is due. 


**CAMAIEU BLEU.”’ 
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The pattern-work on Oriental ware is in itself very 
unequal in design ; but it has usually the great merit of 
covering or occupying the surface efficiently. It is 
spontaneous, too—and that is a charm itself. Even 
where a design is reproduced ad infinitum, it appears 
at least as if the painter had repeated it from memory 
rather than copied it. No two examples quite tally. If 
there is a strong family likeness between a set of jars or 
a row of plates, there is no mistake about the identity 
of each piece ; for the artist who painted them was an 
individual, and not a “* hand.”’ 

His main idea in design seems to have been to dis- 
certain 
amount of blue over 
the the 
object before him— 


perse a 
surface of 
perhaps in the first 


place with 
the view of obliterat- 


simply 


ing certain faults or 
flaws in the ‘* paste’’ 
being really 
his 


—and 
interested — in 
work, he could not 
but endeavor to dis- 
perse it pleasantly. 
at- 
tempted no more, his 


Sometimes he 


ornament being lit- 
tle, if anything, be- 
yond a sort of scrib- 
and 
there a blot of color 


ble, with here 





to give variety or 
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emphasis. Often, on 
the other hand, he POT IN ‘‘CAMATEU BLEU.” 
developed his detail 

into all manner of quaint, intricate, delicate, or graceful 
forms—always, however, bearing in mind that the final 


effect of all this detai] was the real end in view. 


CERAMIC PAINTING FOR DECORATION. 





JUDGING from the persistence with which most 
china painters confine their work to the decoration of 
plaques for hanging and tiles for tea-stands, they do not 
realize how great is the variety of articles that may be 
embellished by the introduction of their work for beau- 
tifying the house. Tiles for chimney-pieces, window- 
boxes, clocks, and mirror-frames ; medallions 
for cabinet 
destined to be utilized as table-tops, flower- 
pots, toilet-table knick-knacks, cups and sau- 
cers, al] call for a share of our attention, and 


doors; round and oblong trays 


each and all claim usefulness or ornamentation 
On the selection of 
a suitable design for the article chosen, a great 
portion of its success when painted devolves. 
For a vase or plate that is to be placed high on 
a bracket or shelf a large design is expedient, 
the handling of the subject should be bold and 
free, the painting done in a masterly style, with 
broad firm strokes of the brush, and the colors 
skilfully contrasted ; while for an article that 
is to be subjected to closer inspection, a finer 
and more intricate design will be suitable, the 
detafls must be more elaborately worked up, 
the painting generally more highly finished, 
and the coloring may be softer and of greater 
delicacy of tint. Pottery painted in the Limoges 
style may be made especially serviceable for 
its decorative effect. The treatment should be 
broad, and color should be an important consid- 
eration. Paintings executed in this style are 
usually finished before glazing, but they can be 
retouched in enamel colors if not sufficiently 
worked up under the glaze. Heads, flowers, and 
landscapes may all be effectively represented in 
this manner, and to persons accustomed to oil 
painting, the mode of manipulation will be found 
to be easier than the finer and more delicate style of © 
smooth china painting. The work is more rapidly ex- 
ecuted, does not require so much finish, and, if the 
contrasts of color, light and shade, and general har- 
mony of tone be artistically studied and carefully de- 
veloped, an effective painting and valuable article will 
be the result of the artist’s labor. Vases ornamented 
in this style form charming decorations. 


as their special attraction. 
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FRENCH EXHIBITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 





UR readers who are concerned in 
the progress of the decorative 
arts cannot fail to be interested 
in the reports lately issued on the 
sixth exhibition of the French 
Central Union of Fine Arts ap- 
plied to Industry that was held 
in Paris in the autumn of 1880. 

The ‘‘ Revue des Arts Decoratifs,’’ a specially im- 

portant and attractive monthly publication, issued by 

M. Quantin, of the Rue St. Benoit, Paris, and to 

which allusion has been made more than once in 

these columns, has devoted a late number to the vari- 
ous documents and reports concerning the exhibi- 
tion, and these contain valuable material. The suc- 
cess that has greeted these biennial exhibitions has 
fully justified the anticipations of the original founders 
of the society. The object of the Union has always 
been to spread abroad a general knowledge of the arts, 
to familiarize the designer with the engraver, the inven- 
tor with the constructor ; and with this object in view 
the authorities have certainly done their utmost for the 
encouragement and development of art industry in 

France. 

By the action of the ‘‘ Union Centrale’ schools of 
design, which were at one time greatly needed through- 
out the French dominion, have been established on all 
sides. The society has made it a matter of pride 
to do al] that was possible for the various branches 
of industry in which art was intimately concerned, and 
having devoted its earlier exhibitions to something like 
a general display of the various manners in which art 
was applied to industry, the various members decided 
to inaugurate a series of special exhibitions, the first of 
which was held in Paris during the autumn of 1880. 
A complete show of every industry and every process 
connected with a certain branch of labor would, it was 
thought, be highly acceptable to the cultivated and un- 
cultivated sections of the public, and would enable them 
to follow in detail the methods adopted, the models 
copied, the tools used in the manufacture of a thousand 
and one familiar objects. The society determined, then, 
that the special exhibition of 1880 should deal with 
metals and metal work of all kinds, and the success of 
the venture has been complete. It has been further de- 
termined that the exhibition of 1882 shall deal with tis- 
sues, paper, skins, and wood (as used in furniture) ; and 
that the exhibition of 1884 shall exhibit wood in all its 
constructive and decorative forms, stone, clay, glass, 
and plants of all kinds. The exhibitions of the Union 
for the development of art industry have hitherto been 
like universal exhibitions on a small scale. The display 
at the Palais de l’Industrie in the autumn of 1880 was 
a technical exhibition. There was, however, a small 
section set aside for the benefit of the exhibitors of gen- 
eral articles of art industry. 

Several of the reporters on the various sections of 
metal work refer to what they term the ‘‘ Japonisme,’’ 
or Japanomania, that is pervading art. Messrs. Chris- 
tofle and Bouilhet have specially distinguished them- 
seves in this industry, and if they have not yet discov- 
ered all the secrets of Japanese manufacture they have 
managed to achieve some combinations that closely re- 
semble in application the very effects they wish to 
reproduce. They have sought the secret of the ‘* Mo- 
koumé’’—that marvellous medley of metals which are 
combined without melting one into the other, and the 
separate streaks of which may be traced like the veins 
in wood. They have contrived a close imitation of this, 
in which gold, silver, copper, and iron are brought to- 
gether, each metal retaining its characteristic features, 
and being thoroughly recognizable, and forming by the 
combining influence of the fire and the forge a homogene- 
ous metal of rare beauty, which is streaked and veined 
like the Japanese ‘‘ Mokoumé.’’ Messrs. Christofle and 
Bouilhet have discovered several admirable methods of 
working upon silver, and some of their tea services, 
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coffee pots, salvers, centre pieces, etc., are most hand- 
somely worked in relief, and in ‘‘ nature printing,”’ 
as the process of printing on silver by means of the 
leaves and buds and flowers of the plants themselves 
is called. The Messrs. Christofle have amassed in the 
production of their electro wares such a considerable 
fortune that they have been able to make bold and 
often successful experiments in the regions of art. 
They have grouped around them a number of highly- 
refined and skilful imaginative and executive artists, 
and they are able to undertake the most complicated 
and arduous work. 

Louis XIV. had a theory that metal work ought not 
to be confined to stnal] objects, and he ordered the 
yoldsmiths of the Gobelins and the Louvre to make 
tables, consoles, chairs, stands in which to place the 
orange trees—in fact, to make every conceivable object 
of furniture to which the idea might be applied in silver. 
Nothing was too rich or too Juxurious for his majesty 
of gorgeous memory, and nothing is too bold or too 
splendid for the Messrs. Christofle. They exhibited 
some flower stands, some lamp bearers—striking Jap- 
anese figures with robes and scarfs decorated in gold 
and silver relief; some flower vases, the handles of 
which were wreathed with branches laden with apple 
blossoms, that were artistic masterpieces in their way. 
One of the exhibitors of silver work displayed some 
square and oblong coffee cups and tea cups—an excess 
of zeal for novelty, for there is an undoubted reason 
why cups should be round. 

In noticing the jewelry exhibited the reporter speaks 
of the disuse into which gold ornaments have fallen. 
This metal was always favored by artists, for it lends 
itself to every style -to the lightest and most delicate 
lace design as to the most classical severity and solemn- 
ity. Gold has been defeated, however, by diamonds : 
diamonds are brilliant, are striking ; you cannot hide 
them, they flash in your eye, They were not danger- 
vous rivals when they were rare, but the discovery of 
Cape diamonds has popularized the gem, and gold and 
gold work have been for a time effaced. One of the 
exhibitors, M. Fontenay, exhibited some exquisite gold 
work, and notably some necklaces in filigree gold that 
should tempt the leaders of fashion to return to this 
most attractive metal. . M. Fontenay has evidently an 
idea of reviving the popularity of the massive gold neck- 
laces or collars that were worn a couple of, centuries 
ago, and that were splendid specimens of goldsmiths’ 
art work. 

Some of the clocks were especially fine. A Louis 
XVI. clock, exhibited by M. Sandoz, was much ad- 
mired for its purity and correctness of style; and M. 
Bernoux displayed among his monumental bronze 
works a massive clock, the design of which—Father 
Time with his scythe cutting down with pitiless energy 
a number of Cupids gambolling on a globe—is due to 
the magic pencil of Gustave Doré. 

The next exhibition of the ‘‘ Union Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 l’Industrie,’’ which will take 
place in 1882, will, as we have said, concern tissues, 
paper, skins, and woods. In the section of tissues 
will be included cottons, linens, woollen stuffs, silk, 
flax, hemp, horse-hair, matting, carpets, curtains, em- 
broidery, wool-work, and Jace, and all the processes by 
which the stuffs are manufactured will be fully shown 
—the processes, for instance, of spinning, weaving, 
and printing, and also the bleaching, dyeing, and 
dressing of stuffs. In the paper section the raw ma- 
terial will, of course, be exhibited; then the vari- 
ous processes of paper-making, and the uses to which 
paper is put. In the ‘skins section every variety of 
fur will be shown; also various skins tanned and 
prepared, feathers, ivory, bone, horn, shell, hair, 
whalebone, shoe-leather, gloves, saddlery, bookbind- 
ing, fans, ivory carving, stamped Jeather, and furnish- 
ing materials; and in the wood sections there will 
be an exhibition of cabinet-work, of wood-carving, of 
papier miché—an exhibition which cannot fail to be of 
the highest interest to the public. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 





ONE of the most important industries of the Ottoman 
Empire, and certainly the chief industry of Asia Minor, 
always excepting agriculture, is the making of carpets. 
Some of the factories are now furnished with looms 
quite in the European manner, but it is not in such fac- 
tories that these famous fabrics are chiefly produced ; 
the peasants in their mud houses, and the nomad 
Yuruks in their tents, all contribute to the many kinds 
that are made. The annual value of the carpets of 
Anatolia approaches $500,000; and of these but a smail 
number remain in Turkey when compared with those 
distributed over Europe and America, where the de- 
mand is constantly increasing. About three-fourths of 
the carpets go to England (but not all for consumption 
there) and about one-sixth to France. These large ex- 
ports keep prices at a fair level, and in the best shops of 
London and Paris all kinds of Eastern carpets can be 
had for ready money more cheaply than the casual trav- 
eller can buy them on the spot. This applies to the 
finest old carpets as well as to the new ones ; for even 
with a good and trusty dragoman one may have to lose 
the best part of a day haggling for half a dozen velvety 
mellowed Daghestans with a carpet dealer of Smyrna, 
Cairo, or Alexandria, and after all be victimized to 
some extent. 

Ooshak, a large village of artisans about six days’ 
journey due east from Smyrna, is the head quarters of 
the manufacture of the carpets known for generations 
as ‘* Turkey carpets,’’ and in France as “‘tapis de 
Smyrne.’’ The patterns are Turkish, or rather Ara- 
besque. At Ooshak there are at full work hundreds of 
the looms called ‘‘ tesyak,’’ employing about 3000 
women, and turning out about 85,000 square yards of 
carpets of all sizes and qualities annually. A carpet 
between seven and eight yards Jong will employ eight 
women at once, working side by side. Their wages are 
about eight piastres a week—about forty-two cents for 
each yard of carpet woven. The wool used comes from 
the villages round about, and is bought for about a cent 
a pound in its uncleaned state. When washed and 
bleached it loses at least one-third of its weight. The 
foundation of the carpet is made of an inferior wool and 
the whole material of the fabric may cost about sixty 
cents a yard. This does not include the dyeing, which 
is managed by the men and forms the chief item of cost. 

The colors that have so Jong satisfied our Western 
eyes are produced for the most part with madder, coch- 
ineal, and indigo. Madder root, or alizari, *‘ Rubia 
tinctorum,”’ gives the fine old ‘‘ Turkey red,’’ and is 
largely grown in Asia Minor ; the best roots cost from 
eight to ten cents a pound. Cochineal is imported from 
England and France, and being an expensive dye con- 
siderably raises the price of the carpets. It was not 
used before the year 1856 ; anterior to that date madder 
alone was employed for reds, and this fact gives an 
epoch for the carpet fancier. The indigo is brought 
from England or from India. Yellows are got from the 
seeds of ‘* Rhamnus alaternus,’’ which is cultivated 
largely in the eastern parts of Karamania, and is get- 
ting dearer every day ; it now costs about thirty-two 
cents a pound, Other dyes, which are imported from 
Europe, are used in small quantities to obtain the more 
tender tints and tone down the general effect. The 
“* velvet’’ carpets which have attained such a vogue 
were not made at Ooshak till the year 1860. 

At Ghiurdhes, which is also a village of artisans in 
Anatolia, two days’ journey to the north-east of Smyrna 
(it numbers gooo inhabitants, chiefly Turks), the car- 
pets known as Persian are imitated to perfection. 
Three qualities are made. The finest are called ‘‘ hali’’ 
or ‘‘ kilim,’’ and are of large size, containing sometimes 
as much as one hundred square yards ; then there are 
the *“‘sidjiadeh’’ and the “‘kiari kadim’’—rugs and 
small carpets which do not exceed five or six square 
yards, and are often made much smaller for the native 
divans, About 20,000 yards of all these sorts are pro- 
duced annually at Ghiurdhes. 











The well-known oblong carpets of a rougher quality, 
often joined down the middle, and called in some places 
Karamanian, are made by the nomad Yuruks in wooden 
frames, to which the web is fixed by a sort of comb 
made of iron. This tribe came into Anatolia centuries 
ago. They now speak Turkish; and although they 
profess a belief in Mohammed, they in reality follow no 
religion, and have neither church ner priest. They 
possess large herds of cattle, camels, and goats. In 
the summer they go to the mountains, and in thé winter 
descend into the valleys and plains. They are not agri- 
cultural though they breed their own cattle, and make 
butter and cheese. They are also wood-cutters and 
hunters, and are very hospitable, which does not pre- 
vent them from thieving and marauding when oppor- 
tunities offer. 

The figures that have been given above for wages 
and materials show that these carpets can be produced 
at a moderate expense. They are not in reality the 
costly luxuries which, before the development of trade 
and consequent competition, they were long considered 
in Europe. One of the most trusted merchants in 
Smyrna now offers the finest Ooshak, in which all the 
reds are cochineal, for a little over $4.50 a square yard ; 
the second quality, in which the reds are half cochineal, 
half madder, for less than $3.00 and the Ghiurdhes 
carpets he rates at $3.75 freeon board. The prices 
seven years ago were about the same, but thirty years 
back they were not more than three-fourths of these 
rates. Within that period the constantly growing de- 
mand and the consequent increase in the cost of labor, 
combined with the dearness of the best dye-stuffs, in- 
duced some makers to endeavor to reduce cost price by 
using cheaper coloring matters, such as aniline ; the 
results were brilliant and startling colors, with a falling- 
off in quality and solidity. These adventurers, it is 
gratifying to know, soon became convinced that the in- 
novation would inevitably destroy the reputation of 
Turkey carpets and spoil their market, and they happily 
returned to the old methods. 

But there is a danger to be quite as much dreaded, 
says a writer in the St. James’s Gazette, a danger 
which threatens not alone the colors, but the designs of 
the old productions. Some of the manufacturers, too 
desirous of complying with the demands of a vulgar 
taste, are replacing the inimitable old free Turkish de- 
signs by stiff modern patterns. The merchant whose 
prices have been given above offers to execute any 
order, no matter what the dimensions or patterns may 
be, and the same fatal complacency has penetrated even 
to the weavers in the interior of Anatolia. If the evil 
goes on it will soon bring tu an end the ancient carpet 
industry of Asia Minor—an industry that has more than 
antiquity to recommend it. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 1N INDIA. 

IN every Indian village all the traditional handicrafts 
are still to be found at work. Outside the entrance, on 
an exposed rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits 
by his wheel moulding the swift revolving clay by the 
natural curves of his hands. At the back of the houses 
which form the low irregular street there are two or 
three looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the 
frames hanging between the acacia trees, the yellow 
flowers of which drop fast on the webs as they are 
being woven In the street the brass and copper 
smiths are hammering away at their pots and pans; 
and farther down, in the veranda of the rich man’s 
house, is the jeweller working rupees and gold mobes 
into fair jewelry, gold and silver earrings, and round 
tires like the moon, bracelets and tablets and nose-rings, 
and tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking his designs 
from the fruits and flowers around him, or from the 
traditional forms represented in the paintings and carv- 
ings of the great temple which rises over the grove of 
mangoes and palms at the end of the street above the 
lotus-covered village tank. At half-past three or four 
in the afternoon, the whole street is lighted up by the 
mov:ng roves of the women going down to draw water 
from the tank, each with two or three water jars on her 
head; and so going and returning in single file, the 
scene giows like Titian’s canvas, and moves like the 
stateiy procession of the Panathenaic frieze. Later the 
men drive in the milk-gray kine from the moaning 
jungle, the looms are folded up, the coppersmiths are 
silent, the elders gather in the gate, the lights begin to 
glimmer in the fast falling darkness, the feasting and 
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the music begin, and the songs are sung late into the 
night from the Ramayana or Mahabharata. The next 
morning with sunrise, after simple ablutions 
adorations performed in the open air, before their 
houses, their same day begins again. 


and 


STAINING WOOD. 

STAINING wood may be divided into two classes— 
the staining and dyeing proper, and a sort of painting 
in which the coloring matter in a liquid state partially 
penetrates the pores of the wood and is held by them. 
Dyeing, says a contemporary, colors the fibres to a 
greater or less depth, in the same manner as the fabrics 
are colored by the deposition of. a coating of colored 
matter in and upon them, and occasionally by actually 
changing the colors of the fibres themselves. In stain- 
ing, the pigment usually penetrates but a little way into 
the wood, and a scratch or abrasion of the surface will 
show the natural color. In dyeing, the coloring matter 
can usually be made to stain the fibres for some little 
distance into the body of the wood, and thus a more 
durable color is effected. In the case of veneers, not 
over an eighth of an inch thick, it is possible, by careful 
manipulation, to produce a tolerably even color through- 
out the wood. In general, wood can be colored in 
almost any tint, from red rose through the blues to 
black. Most of the bright colors, however, are liable 
to fade. 

At the present time it is often convenient to imitate 
the color of some precious wood upon one less costly. 
Thus we may, upon cherry or maple, imitate rosewood 
or ebony. Ebony, in fact, can be imitated upon a great 
variety of woods ; the method of producing the color, 
must be varied for the different kinds Books of 
recipes are filled with instruction for producing black- 
walnut stains and dyeing woods to imitate black- 
walnut. A more useless or senseless practice could 
hardly be imagined, for black walnut is really the last 
wood in the world which one would wish to imitate. 
Its color is bad, and its only recommendation is that it 
is easily worked and is considerably harder than pine. 

At the present time, mahogany is somewhat difficult 
to get, and it is fashionable to use substitutes for it 
Cherry is one of the most 
commonly used woods for this purpose. If properly 
treated, cherry is one of the finest cabinet woods, and 
it seems almost a pity to use it for imitating anything 
A great number of 


which are mahoganised. 


else, even though it be mahogany. 
recipes are given in the books for mahoganising, but 
the workman in using them is usually in the dark, 
because no explanations of the reasons for the direc- 
tions are given. One recipe says, after getting the sur- 
face of the wood smooth, rub with a solution of nitric 
acid and then apply a solution of dragon’s blood. The 
solution is made by dissolving one ounce in a pint of 
alcohol and adding one-third of an ounce of carbonate 
of soda or common washing soda. Sulphuric acid will 
answer just as well. Its office is to darken the wood 
and prepare it for receiving the dye, which is the 
dragon’s blood. Recent experiments lead us to believe 
that the only advantage of the washing soda is to neu- 
tralise any of the acid which may remain behind. 
Another recipe calls for the acid treatment of the wood 
first, which is then followed by a liquid made with two 
ounces of logwood, eight ounces of madder, one ounce 
of fustic and one gallon of water. This is boiled two 
hours, and then applied to the wood. Unfortunately, 
there are no recipes, so far as we know, which give 
directions for using logwood, dragon’s blood, etc., in 
the shape in which they are found inthe shop. For 
example, instead of logwood in chips, it is much more 
convenient to buy a little four-ounce box of the extract 
of logwood, and instead of the madder coming in the 
old form it can new be obtained in the form of a solid 
which is all ready to be dissolved in boiling water. By 
dissolving separately the logwood, dragon's blood, and 
madder in water, and then after getting them of good 
strength, mixing a little of each and drying on a waste 
piece of wood, the proper proportions necessary to get 
just the color désired are easily found. It must be 
borne in mind that the logwood gives a purplish tone to 
the mixture, and that the others, if kept to themselves, 
will only produce a yellow. The stains when upon 
cherry, without an acid being previously applied, will 
give a sort of dirty yellowish brown. If the acid is 
added afterward, the red will speedily make its appear- 
ance. Besides producing the red color, the acid has 
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another effect, which is valuabie in imitating old and 
dark mahogany—it darkens the wood very materially. 
The greatest amount of darkening can be obtained by 
brushing the wood with the weak acid and then warm- 
ing it. The heat intensifies the action of the acid, but 
if too long continued it is possible to scorch the sur- 
face, making it look as though a hot iron had passed 
over it. Indeed, acid may be used for staining almost 
any wood a dark brown. It would be possible, by a 
combination of yellow and red stains, to produce the 
color of mahogany on almost any of our common 
woods. In Dick’s Encyclopedia we find the following 
directions for producing a dark mahogany color: ** Boil 
half a pound of madder and two ounces of logwood in a 
gallon of water ; apply with a brush while the liquid is 
hot ; when dry, go over the whole with a solution of 
pearlash made of two drams of pearlash to a quart of 
water.’’ We have some doubts as to the action of this 
solution on cherry, though it might act well enough 
on other woods. Permanganate of potash is often 
mentioned as being a good material for imitating cer- 
tain kinds of wood. It comes in the form of crystals 
which are readily dissolved in water. When put upon 
the wood it penetrates deeply and produces a pink color 
at first, but this, by the decomposition of the perman- 
ganate of potash itself, soon changes to a dark brown. 
This is a durable color, consisting of a metal oxide dis- 
tributed wherever the liquid has penetrated. 
Many woods get their best color by age. 
these are mahogany, oak, and cherry. Usually, by imi- 
tating the chemical action to which they are subject in 
course of time, we may produce the same results 
quickly. If we wash oak with lime water, or, better 
yet, aqua ammonia, we darken its color as though with 


Among 


Lime water also darkens mahogany, and greatly 
It also has an 


age. 
improves the colors of some kinds, 
effect on cherry. Maple is an easily stained wood, but 
it appears to have been somewhat neglected by those 
who wish to imitate the more valuable woods. The 
only colors which we remember having seen upon 
maple are a dark blue-grey, produced by an iron solu- 
tion and a yellowish tint due to the varnish, 


ANCIENT ART WORKMEN. 


before the Birmingham 
Mr. John Roddie, some 


IN a paper recently read 
Architectural Association by 
interesting details are given concerning the workmen 
who assisted in the great revival of art in Italy, It ap- 
pears to have been the rule at that time that a master 
should work with a few pupils under him--an average 
of half-a-dozen pupils or workmen to one master—and 
when the work was very large several masters were en- 
Among the greatest of these masters 
He it was, who, finding the art of 


gaged upon it. 
was Nicolo Pisano. 
sculpture mummified, bound in Byzantine cerements, 
touched the dead thing with his miraculous fingers and 
gave it life. Little is known of his earlier days beyond 
the fact that he worked with his father as a stone-mason. 
The first time we are introduced to him as asculptor he 
is working upon the scaffolds at Cathedral 
(1233), carving the pediment over the north portal—a 
‘“ Descent from the Cross,’’ full of bold vigor in the 
composition, and full of error in its details no doubt, but 
still such a work as had not been cut in Italy for nearly 


Lucca 


a thousand years. 

Nearly thirty years after that (1260), he is carving 
the famous pulpit at Pisa in an entirely new style. The 
fame of this work brought him a commission from the 


city of Sienna. The Siennese, emulous of the fortunate 


*Pisans, would have a pulpit in their cathedral still 


more splendid. Pisano signed the contract for the 
Sienna pulpit on the 29th of September, 1266, and the 
bond states that ‘* Nicolo, with his men, Arnolfo and 
Lapo, and, if he desires it, his son Giovanni, shall come 
to Sienna in the beginning of March in the following 
year in order to prepare a pulpit forthe cathedral. The 
master is to receive eight soldi a day, each of his assist- 
ants six, and his son four.’’ The receipts for payment 
are still extant, and end in November, 1268, showing 
that the work was finished in a year anda half. And 
the four men must have worked like beavers to have 
done it in the time. The truth is the four, six, or eight 
soldi a day had very little to do with that speed. The 
men were in earnest, and gathered delight in their work, 
just as the laboring bees gathered honey in the roses. 
To them a dilatory day would have been a day of 


wretchedness. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








Correspondence. 





A TRICK OF PICTURE-CLEANERS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What is the process of cleaning oil paintings employed 
by dealers which produces such an admirable result? I refer to 
examples you see in some picture store windows of half restored 
paintings, which, judging from the portion which has not been 
restored, would seem to be hopelessly faded. It is really won- 
derful that restorations can be carried to such a degree of per- 
fection. HOLLAR, New York. 

ANSWER.—We are grieved to have to reveal the fact to our 
guileless correspondent that there is a trick in the preparation of 
most of the half restored paintings which are exposed in the store 
windows simply to catch the unwary. The mode of procedure is 
to get a picture in rather good condition and lay a straight edge 
up the centre, then take a brush, called a sash tool, with a little 
raw umber or some dirty color, soi/ half the picture and then 
soften with a badger brush to make the discoloring look uniform. 
Methylated spirits and also hartshorn are used for cleaning oil 
paintings ; but they must be used by practised hands, A novice 
should not attempt such delicate work. 


SOME QUESTIONS OF COLOR. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: With a buff wall for a drawing-room, what colors would 
you recommend for a dado and woodwork ; and with olive colored 
walls for a dining-room, how would you color the dado and ceil- 
ing, and what wood would look best for furniture ? 

SILVER BELL, Madison Avenue. 


ANSWER.—Chocolate or olive brown would make an effective 
dado for the buff wall, and the woodwork might be dark blue, 
toned down with black. For the dining-room you might have a 
deep crimson dado and the ceiling kalsomined a rich cream color. 
Light oak furniture, upholstered in bronze green leather, would 
harmonize with this coloring. 





ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ DIAPER.” 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Can you tell me the origin of the word diaper, as used in 
its decorative sense ? S. A. A., New York. 

ANSWER.—It comes from the French word “ diapre,” derived 
from the name of the Flemish town D'Ypres, early famous for 
the patterns of its textile fabrics. The word “ diaper,” as ap- 
plied to linen, has the same origin. 





“ANTIQUE” AND “ MEDIAEVAL.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: Will you kindly settle a discussion as to the limitations 
of the terms ‘‘ antique” and ‘‘ medizeval” ? What are the exact 
periods covered by each ? B. D. M., Joliet, Ill. 

ANSWER.—In regard to the term “ antique,”’ no absolute lim- 
itation can be assigned. It is properly applied to monuments and 
remains of the arts of the ancient Greeks and Romans and their 
contemporaries. It is also used, incorrectly we think, in the gen- 
eral sense of ‘‘ old’ as regards the presentage. ‘‘ Medizval” isa 
term easier to define. It covers the period from the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire consummated by the sacking of Rome by the 
Goths, to the overthrow of the Greek Empire by the sacking of 
Constantinople by Mohammed II., in 1453. 


BACKGROUND FOR MONOCHROME PLAQUE. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: What coloring would be good for a monochrome paint- 
ing of the human figure on an oval plaque for a sconce. 
A. P., Boston. 
ANSWER.—On a ground of very light carmine No. 1, use light 
gray, and retouch with brown gray. 





“_ 
** AMORINI,” 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 
S1r: In descriptions of ceramic decoration, I often come across 
the word ‘‘ Amorini."" What does it mean ? 
S. A. A., Cincinnati. 
ANSWER.—It is Italian, and means ‘‘ Cupids.” 





EMBROIDERY MATERIALS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will your Art Needlework editor please answer the fol- 
lowing questions through correspondence columns: (1) How to 
avoid puckering or pulling in crewel work? (2) What is ‘‘ ta- 
pestry wool,” spoken of in a recent number of your magazine ? 
(3) What kind of material is ‘‘ crash" ? 

MINERVA, Orange, N. J. 

ANSWER.—(1) In the first place see that your needle is not so 
small as to require any force in drawing it through the material ; 
secondly, the material must be held in a convex position over the 
fingers, so that the crewel in the needle shall be looser than 
the ground; and thirdly, do not use too long needlefuls. (2) 
Tapestry wool is more than twice the thickness of crewel, and is 
used for screen panels, or large curtain borders, where the work 
is coarse and a good deal of ground has to be covered. It is 
also used for bath blankets and carriage and sofa rugs. (3) 





Properly speaking, the name crash is only applied to the coarse 
Russian homespun linen, which has been a favorite with English 
needleworkers from the beauty of its tone of color. It is, how- 
ever, erroneously applied to all linens used for embroidery, 
whether woven by hand-loom or machinery, and this confusion 
of names frequently leads to mistakes. Crash is almost always 
very coarse, is never more than eighteen inches wide, and cannot 
be mistaken for a machine-made fabric. It is woven by the Rus- 
sian peasants in their own homes, in lengths varying from five to 
ten yards, and it is very difficult to find two pieces among a 
hundred that in any way match each other. 





TO KEEP CHINESE WHITE MOST. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Is there any way to keep Chinese white moist? Mine 
gets dry in the bottle almost as soon as it is opened, and I cannot 
dissolve it again. The same remarks apply to some of my water 
colors. ARRASENA. 

ANSWER.—Before the colors get quite hard one or two drops 
of pure glycerine, dropped in the pan and mixed up with the point 
of a knife with the color, will be all that is necessary. If the 
Chinese white or water-color have become quite hard, then take 
it out of the pan or bottle, place in a glass muller, and beat it up 
quite fine and smooth with a few drops of glycerine and water, 
and replace in the pan or bottle. The glycerine does not injure 
the paints or render them greasy. 


AN EBONIZING PROCESS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: You published recently directions for coloring wood to 
give it the dead black appearance of ebony. Allow me to send 
your readers the following English recipe, which I have adopted 
with much success : 

‘ First, wet your work all over with a solution of logwood and 
copperas (sulphate of iron) boiled together and laidon hot. Use 
a few cents’ worth of logwood, and half as many cents’ worth of 
copperas to the quart of water. When dry, wet all over again 
with a mixture of vinegar and steel filings ; 2 0z. of steel filings 
dissolved in a half pint of vinegar. When dry, sandpaper down 
with fine paper until quite smooth. Then oil and fill in with 
powdered drop black mixed in the filler. Then proceed to body 
up, using a little drop black in your polish. Work to be ebon- 
ized should have a good level body of polish. Should your body 
become rough or unlevel, use a little powdered pumice-stone tied 
up in a piece of rag. Dust your work lightly over with it. When 
bodied up let your work stand for twelve hours, then body up 
again with white polish. If your job isto be a bright polish finish 
off with spirits. If dull, rub down with powdered pumice-stone 
and a felt rubber until sufficiently dull, then dust off with a piece 
of clean rag.” 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING PROCESS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : What is the blue photographic process of copying trac- 
ings used by architects by which white lines are produced on 
dark blue ground ? S. P. A., Boston. 


ANSWER.—The paper is first brushed over with a solution of 
ferricoxalate, ten grains to the ounce. It will remain good for 
years, but must be kept carefully in the dark. Expose it to the 
light under the drawing that is to be copied, and then brush it 
over with or immerse it ina solution of ferridcyanide of potassium 
(red prussiate of potash), by which the picture will be immedi- 
ately developed, white lines upon a blue ground. The strength 
of the developing solution is immaterial. The blue color be- 
comes intensified by subsequent washing with a solution of bisul- 
phate of potash. The best sensitizing preparations are those in 
which ammonia as well as oxalic acid forms a part. Such 
ammonia-ferric oxalate may be prepared by mixing together 
oxalate of ammonia, 437 grains; oxalic acid, 386 grains; water, 
6 ounces; heating the mixture to the boiling point and then 
stirring in as much hydrated peroxide of iron as it will dissolve. 
Peroxalate of iron alone is simply prepared by adding peroxide 
of iron to a hot solution of oxalic acid in water to saturation. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LONGWY POTTERY 
DECORATION. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Please oblige several of your subscribers by informing 
them what the Longwy ware decoration is, and how it is done? 
We understand no knowledge of painting is necessary to produce 
it. Is it done on china or earthenware? Are the colors in powder 
or tubes? How is the colored crackle produced ? 

ART CIRCLE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—It is true no knowledge of painting is necessary 
for this style of decoration, as it consists of filling in traced out- 
lines with color. But a knowledge of painting would of course 
be valuable. Taste in the disposition of the designs and ar- 
rangement of the colors has much to do in producing an artistic 
result. The decoration is done with relief enamel colors, which 
are put up in powder in glass tubes. The colors may be used 
on either china or earthenware. The mode of working paintings 
in this style is quite simple. It is as follows: Sketch your outline 
on the china with lithographic crayon, or trace it on with black- 
lead transfer paper. With a steel pen go over the whole of your 
outline in ¢racing black. This black is made ready for use simply 
by mixing with sugared water. Apply your colors with a camel's- 
hair brush, without covering your outline, and as thick as you can. 
They are prepared in the following way: Put a small quantity 
on a slab, rub some mucilage into it with a palette knife, and 
bring it to the consistency of a thick cream. The color should 
not run—if it does, rub into it a very little of common paste—it 





will cause it to keep its place better; let dry, and fire in a com- 
mon china kiln. The ground in this style of painting is mostly 
made with crackled white ; this white is put in just the same way 
as other colors, and is fired with them. When coming out of the 
kiln its appearance is that of ordinary white, but if a liquid 
color or ink is rubbed over, the crackled lines in the enamel will 
immediately appear. 


TO RESTORE THE PURITY OF IVORY. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
S1r: Is there any way to restore old ivory to its original color 
without danger of cracking it? E. P., New Orleans. 
ANSWER.—Yes. Cover it with a glass and expose it to the 
rays of the sun. 


TO GILD STEEL. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: You will much oblige me if you will give some simple 
directions for gilding steel. ANTWERP BLUE, Troy, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Mr. Leland in his ‘‘ Minor Arts’’ recommends the 
following: ‘‘Make a neutral solution of gold in aqua regia 
(nitro-muriatic acid), and pour into it a quantity of sulphuric 
ether, which will take up the gold and float upon the denser 
acid. The article is then to be washed with this auriferous 
ether, that is to say, it is to be painted on with a hair-pencil. 
The ether now flies off and the gold adheres.” 





COLOR HINTS FOR CHINA 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: May I trouble you to name a few good combinations of 
color for ceramic painting. Novice, Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Sky-blue always goes well with pale orange; dark 
blue with deep orange ; turquoise with violet blue; pale yellow 
with lilac; carmine with water-green ; purple with warm ochrous 
shades and yellow. Grays harmonize with any color. 


PAINTERS. 





CHANGEABLE CARNATIONS AND YELLOWS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Srr: (1) What color would you recommend for a beginner as 
the safest general background for flowers? (2) Can you account 
for the change of color in my carnations and yellows from their 
appearance on the sample saucer, on which specimens of all the 
Lacroix tube colors are burned in. A friend of mine who uses 
the same kind of colors and buys them from the same store as I 
do, has no such difficulty. TEACHER, Peoria, IIl. 

ANSWER.—(1) Brown. (2) Perhaps your use a steel palette 
knife, which would account for your trouble. A horn or ivory 
knife is preferable. 





“EN CAMAIEU” AND “EN GRISAILLE.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: (1.) Is the term ‘‘en camaieu” employed in reference to 
a painting executed in a single color only? (2.) Wha is 
‘* decoration ‘en grisaille ?’” BOLTON, New York. 

ANSWER.—(1.) Yes; but allowing the introduction of the 
different shades of the color to heighten the effect of the decora- 
tion. (2.) ‘‘ En grisaille’ means, in French, ‘‘in gray.”" The 
term refers to an old style of ceramic painting ih which the differ- 
ent tints of gray were used in decoration to give the effect of 
relief. 





SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CV. is a Japanese design for embroidery— 
‘‘ Flight of Flamingoes.” 





PLATE CVI. is a design for a plaque—* La Torera”— 
to be painted as follows: Hair, black (raven black and browns). 
Face, ivory yellow, carnation No. 1 and 2, yellow ochre, browns. 
Hat, dark fur (raven black and yellow ochre), gray (neutral gray 
and raven black) in the middle, with a black pompon. Waist, silk 
(purple and blue), with gray and light rose (carmine A Nos. 1 
and 3) embroideries. Belt, red (capucine red and browns). Pet- 
ticoat, yellow ochre as general tint, with browns and silver 
yellow for the ornamental patterns. Stockings, gray (neutral 
gray and gray No. 2), with rose shoes (carmine Nos. 1 and 2), 
with light green bows (chrome green). Cloth, red (red brown 
and capucine red with browns). Sword, grayish blue (neutral gray 
and ultramarine. 

PiaTe CVII. is a design for a plaque—“ A Highland 
Piper’’—to be painted according to the following directions: 
Cap, any Scotch plaid. Coat, white of the china, with gray and 
yellow for mixing. Pipe, wood-brown, with ivory keys (very 
light yellow). Kilt and ribbons, Scotch plaids. Bag, reddish 
gray. Fur, black tails on a ground of yellowish hair (gray and 
yellow for mixing). Knees, flesh tints. Gaiters, white. Shoes, 
black. Make a ground all over the tile, in order to give the white 
of the waist a good effect. 


PiaTE CVIII. isa group of designs for embroidery— 
‘‘Daisies,” ‘‘ Black-spotted Nemophila,” and ‘‘ Cyclamen.” 
The daisy design is for a pin-cushion; make the flowers with 
cream-colored petals and bright yellow centres, the leaves and 
grass in different shades of green. The nemophila is to be 
worked in crewels, the flowers blue, with the beginning of the 
petal black, the stamens yellow with red anthers, the stalks and 
leaves green. The cyclamen flowers are pink. 

PLATE CIX. is a set of six tiles for the right-hand of 


the fireplace illustrated in the June ART AMATEUR, in which 
instructions for the painting are given. 
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PLATE CX.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘‘The Cithara Player.’’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 66.) 
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PLATE CXII—DESIGN FOR A PAWEL. 





